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USE THE BEST. 


’ : Best two-book course: Maury’s ELEMEN- 

Use Maury’s Geographies. rary. i ‘cont ana Maury: REVISED 

MANUAL, ($1.28.) Maps and text kept abreast 

of geographical changes. For the study of physical geography, Maury’s REVISED PHYSICAL 

is peerless ($1.20.) Maury’s WALL MAPS, 8 in set, have special features, are kept up with 
changes of the times. Price, $10. 


Freshest brightest reading books. Clear 
Use Holmes’ New Readers. remnrnactbg beautiful illustrations, ‘cme 
gradation, strong and attractive binding, 


lowness of price. FIRST READER, 15 cents; SECOND, 25 cents; THIRD, 40 cents; FOURTH, 
#0 cents; FIFTH, 72 cents. 











Use Venable’s New Arithmetics. semoas"” “Xtunaane "and wall 
graded and well classified examples 


and problems. Neat models of slate work. For examination, NEW ELEMENTARY, 40 cents; 
NEW PRACTICAL, 68 cents; both $1.00. 





Use Clarendon Dictionary. sscwicaged autnority. The vook for pupil's 


desk at school, for library table at home, or 





writing desk at office, Specimen, 45 cents. 


H ’ ° They are now used by many of the 
Use Gildersleeve’s Latin BOOKS. tet nd msc aistingutshed cassica 
instructors of the country. Gilder- 
sleeve’s NEW LATIN PRIMER, (72 cents) has highest merit as a First Book in Latin. The 
excellence and authority of the LATIN GRAMMAR ($1.00) is everywhere acknowledged. 








Send for full Descriptive Circulars, Price List, ete. Address, 


University Publishing Company, 
66 and 68 DUANE STREET, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. NEW YORK. 





PEDAGOGICAL 


“DESK” BOOKS 


Pubiished by LEE AND SHEPARD BOSTON 


“ aA CYCLOPADIA OF METHODS” 
METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY For 
the use of teachers and Normal schools B 
CHARLEs F. KING, Master of Dearborn School 
Boston; Director of National Summer School 
Price, $1 60 net. 


“SEE, DO, AND THEN TELL” 

CHIPS FROM A TEACHER’S WORKSHO 
Educational topics of the day By Dr. L. R. 
KLEMM Cloth, $1.20 net 

“HANDY REFERENCES” 

EXCELLENT QUOTATIONS For Home and 
School Selected for the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils By Juxia B. Horrr, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State of Cali- 
fornia Cloth, 75 Cents 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “BEGINNINGS WITH THE 
MICROSCOPE” “ INSECTS” “ FIELD BOTANY” 

and “ TAXIDERMY ” 

PRIMARY METHODS IN ZOOLOGY TEACH- 

NG For teachers in common schools By W. 
P. MANTON, M.D., F.R.M.S. Price, 40 Cents 
“AN INVALUABLE AID TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE” 

STUDY OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS By 
ALBERT F. BLAISDELL A.M. author of “ First 
Steps with American and British Authors” 
“Study in the English Classics” “ Our Bodies 
and How we Live” “How to Keep Well” 

“Child’s Book of Health” Cloth, $1.00 net 


Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkin’s Books 


SOMETHING NEW 
OBSERVATION LESSONS 
Schools A manual for teachers in four parts 
20 centseach 1, Thesystem explained and Sense 
Lessons 2. Plant and Animal Life. 3. The 
Human Body 


Nature 
Mrs. Hopkins is Supervisor of Eiementary 


In the Primary 


4. Physical Phenomena of 


Science in the Boston Schools and in addition to 
the above author of 


y | HOW SHALL MY CHILD BE TAUGHT? Prac- 


tical Pedagogy or the Science of Teaching 
$1.20 net. 


HANDBOOK OF THE EARTH. 
Methods in Geography 40 Cents, 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY A Treatise for 
Parents and Educators 40 Cents, 


Natural 


Text Books for the Kindergarten 


REMINISCENCES OF FRIEDRICH FROEBEL 
By BARONESS B. VON MARENHOLZ-BULOW 
Transiated by Mrs. Horace Mann With asketch 
of the lite of Friedrich Froebel by Miss Emily 
Shirreff 12mo Cloth $1.20 


E ISES FOR E IMPROVEMENT 
THE SENSES YOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
By HorACE GRANT 60 Cents, 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN By 
HORACE GRANT American edition edited by 
WILLARD SMALL 40 Cents 


“ ” 
Language Helps 
MISTAKES IN WRITING ENGLISH AND 
HOW TO AVOID THEM For the use of all 
who teach, write or speak the language. y 
MARSHALL T. BrGELOW, author of “ Punctua- 
tion and other Ty pographical Matters” 40 Cts 


PUNCTUATI AND OTHER TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL MATTERS For the use of Printers, 
Authors, Teachers, and Scholars By MARSHALL 
T. BragLow, Corrector at the University Press, 
Cambridge 40 Cents 

HINTS ON LANGUAGE In connection with 
Sight Reading and Writing in Primary and In- 
termediate Schools By 8. ARTHUR Bent, A.M. 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Clinton, Mass 
40 Cents. 





The above are net prices 10 per cent to be added for postage when ordered by mail Full catalogues 


of our Text Books mailed to any address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers BOSTON 








LATEST 
_Metcalf’s Language Exercises. 


By RoBERT C. MFTCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE T. 
BRIGHT, Superintendent of Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 pages. 
Illustrated. For Introduction, 42 cents. 
This book is more strictly than any | other work of the kind a book of la exercises, 
“The use of language is controlled very largely by habit ” Habit comes of careful training, long 
practice, constant usage, strict watch-care, repeated suggestion, ervercise in thinking, and in 
the expression of thought. The work is, therefore, a book of such exercises as will induce 
correct habits and lead to good usage. Much care is had in the arrangement of the lessons 


to secure constant freshness and at the same time to furnish repeated practice in every variety 
of exercise. 


_Harper’s Inductive Creek Method. 


By ProF. WM. R. HARHER, Ph.D., Yale University, and WILLIAM E. WATERS, 
Ph.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








188 and 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. — 











ISSUES. 


Harper’s Inductive Latin Method. 
By Pror. Wm. R. HARPER, Ph.D., Yale University. and Isaac B. BURGESS, 
A.M., Latin Master Rogers High School, Newport, R. [ 


The method employed in these books is that followed by Professor Harper with such signal 
success in his classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. A sentence of the original text is first 


laced before the pupil. The pronunciation and 
vim, With the ai 


to prevent the apeciing of the 
each word, and by thus follo 


which the teacher gives him in advance, and with the materia! given 
in the book, he thoroughly masters the words and phrases of this sentence or section. His 
knowledge is tested by requiring him to recite or write the Greek or Latin sentence, as the case 
may be, with only the translation before his eye. With this as the foundation, and with 
adequate notes, the words are saentpesee and introduced in various relations, care being taken 

treek or Latin text, without a clear idea of the forve of 
wing a thoroughly inductive method, a knowledge of the language 
is obtained in much less time than that usually required. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, 


For Introduction, each $1.90. 


exact translation of each word are furnished 








149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 








THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. 

For School and Home. Edited by LARKIN Dunton, LL.D., 
Head Master Boston Normal School. 

A series of choice volumes for supplementary reading, poevanet 

and edited with careful reference to their helpfulness in the edu- 


cation of the Young. 


The following Volumes in the Library now Ready : 
“STORIES OF CHILD LIFE.” 
By ANNA B. BADLAM, of the Rice Training School Boston. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Book I. At Home, 24 cts. Book III. In the Country, 36 cts. 


Book Il. At Play. 30cts. BookIV. At School, 42 cts. 
Also will be ready for early publication several other volumes. 
Copies of either of the above will be mai,ed to any teacher for 
examination on receipt of price. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 











DIXON'S 


the money. 





WHEN 


BUYING LEAD PENCILS ASK FOR 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
——S 





PENCILS. 


They are better for the teacher, better for the pupil, better for anybody, better for everybody than any other pencils made. 
The leads are tougher, smoother, stronger, and last longer. They are graded in 10 degrees of hardness, so that they are fitted for 
all kinds of work. The wood is the finest straight-grained Florida cedar, finished in the highest degree of mechanical skill. 
All this you can prove by mentioning the New York ScHoot JouRNAL, and sending 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double 
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MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


W. H. Walmsley & Co., 


1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 









Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photo- 
graphic Outfits for 
Amateurs, Specta- 
eles, Eye-Glasses, 
Opera and Marine 
Glasses, etc., etc. 

Illustrated Price List 
== mailed free to any ad- 
dress, mention this 
pores 9 in corresponding 
wit 


ANDREWS M’F’C CoO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed Schoo! Furniture 


IN. THE WORLD. 









kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Goff’s Histori- 
cal Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive 
and complete. 
Send for circular, 


Andrews Mfg Company, 


76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Steckton Sts., San Francisco. 





¢ ASTRONOMICAL ~~ 


. APPARATUS 






a CTROSCOPES 
HELIOSCOPES “& 
EYE PIECES 

Fy AND MICROMETERS 











PHILADAELPHIA PA. 
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Vie POPE MFG.CO. 


New YORK. CHICAGO, 
















te SAVE mdNKY. Before you buy 
BICYCLE orGUN 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio 
SS) for prices. Over 400 shop-worn and and 
VAD Cycles. Repairing and ickeling. Bicycles, 
Guns ar“ Type-Writers taken 





The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 

authorities as the best of all natural methods. 

Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITZ SCHOOL; only the best of 
native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 
in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. 
A special course for teachers free. 

For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 


PROF. N. A. JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 
W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


A Summer School for Teachers, 
AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THREE WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 30, 1889. 


THIS SCHOOL AIMS TO GIVE THE BEST POSSIBLE COURSE AT THE 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 


NOTICE THE FOLLOWING LIST OF INSTRUCTORS: 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ARETE METIO—Sagt. DRAW INGE. P. Smith, head aging teacher 
Thomas M. Baliiet, "Guek MMA n Public Schools, Brooklyn, N & A 

LA AND AMMAR—Supervisor | PENMENSHIP Lyon dD, Smith, instructor in 
RC. Metcalf, Boston, | nmanship, Hartford, Ct. 

GEOGRAPHY Alex. E. on e ere Park, Mass. | PHYSICAL NING Principal W. J. Bal- 

POLITICAL ECONOMY— E enjamin | lard, Jamaica, L. T 











Andrews of Cornell Universi ty. PRIMARY Ly Miss Sarah L. Arnold, 
HISTORY AND ECONOMICS—Dr. Edward W. wpoanciie, 

Bemis, of Vanderbilt | | KINDER RTEN "WORK— Misses May Mackin- 
PEDAGOGICS—Dr. Edward heib, of the tosh Ad Bertha Kuhn, Weehawken, N. J. 

University of South Carolina. FIVE LECTURES—A. E. ‘Winshtp, editor of the 
ELOCUTIO rot. C. L. Woodworth of seamed New Fneland Journal ot Education. 

Hopkins Universit yf | TWO LECTURES—Dr. Jerome Allen, editor of 
HOME-MADE APPARATUS--Prof. John F. the New York School Journal. 

Woodhull, of the College for the Training of |\CLAY MODELING—Miss May Mackintosh, 

Teachers. New York City. Weehawken, N. J. 

The lowest rate of tuition; the largest discount to clubs; the cheapest board. The most 
attractive section of country. Lake Geor, ge, Saratoga, and Mount McGregor, ali of world-wide fame 
are within driving distance. 


Large circulars giving full information now ready. Free to all applicants. Address, 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory 


SUMMER SESSION OF SIX WEEKS 


FROM JULY Ist, TO AUGUST 10th, 
GRIMSBY PARK, Canada, 2 Miles from Niagara Falls. 
COOL, HEALTHFUL, ATTRACTIVE. 
Instruction in Voice Culture, Gesture, Articulation, oe Conception, 


Analysis, Reading, Recitation, Public Delivery. NATURAL SYSTEM. For further 
information, address 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


FOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. aw, 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291, For 
FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X. Y. HENRY HOE, Soie Agent. 


The New York School Book Clearing House. 


(Formerly ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO.) 
Submit List, giving Copy- = most complete stock 
right, Date and S Cc h Oo Oo | EE Ooo k ects and condition 
Condition. = the 8. 
bate i ay. shelt Bee ky second- Whether p>. ae to Ines or SELL, 
and, an = LY make you 
Offer. " V V a nte d. Mention the SCHOOL JOURNAT. 


Address, SCHOOL BOOK CLEARING HOUSE, 65 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 
19 JOHN ST., - NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Pins for Schools. Pins for Clubs. 
Pins for Classes. Pins for Societies. 
Class Rings and Badges. 
Medals for Graduates. 


INDERGARTEN ATERIAL 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 3 EAST 14th ST. N.Y. 


PLAYS: Bhool cub eYarlor. BN gg FOUNTAIN PENS “G RCULARS FREE. 
Daxison, Chicago, ML. py CEN SORAP- FIRE, te & CO, Janesville, Wis. x 





























JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Philosophical, Electrical 
AND Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Sehools. Corres 
pondence desirec. 
Mention this Jour- 
NAL. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209, and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


















Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
JHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools ané 
. : Laboratories, 
eget mob wees tere rg 


ences, 2 specialty in manufacture 


CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD ! 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single minute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 








G. A. McBride wrote 129 words in a single 
minute, Blindfolded, thus in each case 
proving the falsity of many of the state- 
ments of our competitors. 





For full and correct account of above test, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES :-—237 Broadway, N. Y:; 
14 W. 4th Street. Cincinnati, 0.5; 1003 Arch 
Street, Philadelnhia. 


AVIS 


“* MEMORY AND zz spogrons. ” By Dr. ED- 
WARD PICK, P from Simonides to 

“* Loisette.” wit FF. for a Rational 
Method of IMPROVING THE MEMORY, AND FA- 
CILITATING THE ACQUIREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, 
without recurring to artificial means. New 
Edition, 25c. Address Dr. Pick, 24 Union 8q., N. Y. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW PALTZ, N, Y. 
Established to —= teachers for the public 
schools. Next te —— Wobrusry. 6, 1889. 
Tuition free and text-boo furnished. Traveling 
expenses paid one way. For circulars or further 
information, address, 


FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal, i 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y- 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Or LIKE MAGIC 


on A WEAK STOMACH. 
Sscts. a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 
. 


































STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, 


ESTERBROOK'S * Fens Si sinusitis 
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The School Journal. 


fHz CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF 


EDUCATION. 


TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. 


THE MOST SUGGESTIVE IDEAS PERTAINING TO 


- THE MOST Pee ErIaOss, METHODS OF TEACHING. 





ESTABLISHED ‘1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG 
JEROME ALLEN, ' { Editors. 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 


The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 


he Teachers’ rise and Practical Teacher 
ba (Monthly.) $1.25 a 


Treasure-Trove. 








(uentaty) lWustrated. $1.00 a year. 


CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEAR TO ONE ADDRESS. 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 


KE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y, 
osx. EASTERN AGEN Is, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ti. hy Studio Building, Boston. 


J. I, CHARLOUIS, Manager Advertising Department, 


WESTERN OFFICE, 











New York, June 15, 1889. 
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THE TEACHERS SHALL SHINE 
AS THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE FIRMAMENT ; 
AND THEY THAT TURN MANY TO RIGHTEOUSNESS 
AS THE STARS FOREVER AND EVER. 
—INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMB OF FICHTE. 





INTEGRITY Is A DIVINE IDEA. 
—FICHTE. 





ENJOYMENT SOON WEARIES BOTH ITSELF AND US; 
EFFORT, NEVER. 
—RICHTER. 





HE WILL DO THE RIGHT BECAUSE IT IS RIGHT, NOT 
BECAUSE ARBITRARY REWARDS ARE ANNEXED THERETO. 
— LESSING. 
ALL THE POWERS OF THE MIGHTIEST NATION CAN 
NEVER PREVENT BAD MEN FROM DOING WRONG. 
—HORACE MANN, 





HILDREN are frequently educated to be de- 

ceptive. Especially is this true of girls. A 
mother recently said that she was sorely puzzled 
in bringing up her girls to teach them to be de- 
corous and polite, and in other ways fulfil the 
requirements of good manners, and, at the same 
time, to be truthful. Society does not allow women 








to express their own desires and deepest feelings. 
On the other hand the average woman is likely 
to say what she does not mean, or repress what she 
would like to say. The habit of deception grows 
with amazing rapidity in an artificial society. 
Young people, and even young boys and girls, are 
systematically trained to ‘‘ put on” what they do 
not feel, and say what they do not mean. The 
direct result of thisisimmoral. It is not necessary 
to tell all we think at all times, neither is it necessary 
to say what we do not believe in order to appear 
well in society. The habit of truthful speaking is 
most important. No lesson in school is more so. 
How many pupils when asked, ‘‘ Have you learned 
your lesson?” answer, ‘‘ Yes,” when they know 
they have not. In teaching arithmetic, grammar, 
history, geography, in fact in teaching any branch 
there are many and excellent opportunities for 
teaching absolute truthfulness. What lesson is 
more important? 





(THE post of difficulty is in the rural school. The 

graded schools have risen in rank, but the 
rural school remains nearly where it was twenty- 
five years ago. The main cause of this is that very 
poorly -qualified persons still find employment in the 
rural schools; the wages paid do not hold the better 
qualified ones. Nevertheless, there are men and 
women in the rural schools who, though poorly 
paid, are giving services worth ten times the month- 
ly stipend they receive. These are most anxious to 
improve. One we know in Dakota, who is teaching 
for $35 per month, is richly worth $100. 

These teachers have obstacles to meet and over- 
come that would seem sufficient to stop the wheels 
of progress. A teacher in Michigan writes of her 
work during the year, and we commend the prog- 
ress she has made to others: 

‘*The school-house stood alone; there was no 
fence, nor sidewalk, nor steps, nor outhouse, nor 
well, nor blackboards, nor maps, nor curtains for 
the windows; hogs and cows wandered around the 
building night and day; in fact, hogs ran under the 
floor when chased by dogs. 

‘*T talked to the scholars about these things, and 
by the help of two good mothers, rails were hauled 
one Saturday, and I (remember this was a woman) 
with the older boys set to work to build a fence. In 
the afternoon three men came, and the fence was 
finished. On Monday a gate was putup. All this 
was rude, but it suited me, for it kept the hogs and 
cows out. 

‘Then I begged for thirty planks for a walk, and 
subscriptions came of one plank from this one, two 
from that, and so on. They were brought as the 
farmers went by, and thrown off in the road. On 
Saturday the planks were laid down. One of the 
boys made a wooden mat of slats, such as is seen in 
horse-cars. (I had seen one, they had not.) 

‘“*Then twenty-four maple trees were set out in 
front, and in the yard. 

“It was not possible to have a well dug, and we 
have none yet. 

‘The outhouses were built the first week, owing 
to the pressure brought on the school officers by a 
Methodist minister I visited. 

‘‘ The blackboard cost me a great deal of travel- 
ing. I rode twice to a town nine miles away; once 
to instruct a carpenter to make it, and the next time 
when he sent for me to say the chalk marks would 
not rub off. Then more instruction followed. 
What a rejoicing there was when the blackboard 
was brought up! 

“Curtains at the windows were made of white 
cotton cloth; and the windows we fasten with 
sticks every night. 

‘*Two maps are on my walls, and seventeen neat 
chromos. 

‘* But the best thing I have done is to interest the 





people in the school. There is scarcely a Friday 





afternoon that some do not come to see the school. 
The last hour is devoted to singing and dialogues. 
I may be doing wrong by having so many dia- 
logues, but the pupils and people are interested. I 
will tell you of one, to show you that I work in 
education as well as amusement: 

“One day we had the ‘Settlement of Virginia’ in 
the history class; on the next Friday the scene was 
dramatized. A boy came in representing Capt. 
John Smith, agirlas Pocahontas; another boy repre- 
sented Powhattan. The story was told; Capt. John 
was taken prisoner; Powhattan was about to brain 
him; Pocahontas rushed in and saved him.” 

This teacher deserves the highest praise. In the 
face of difficulties she has made the school-room an 
attractive place. Let others follow this example. 





LARK UNIVERSITY, at Worcester, Mass., will 
open October 2, 1889, with Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
as its president. It was the idea of Mr. Jonas G. 
Clark, conceived many years ago, to found a supe- 
rior school. He got a charter in 1887, and in placing 
Mr. Hall at its head, said the ‘‘ desire is to fit men 
for the highest duties of life.” There are to be 
classes in mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
and psychology. The students will include (1) those 
who have taken the Ph.D. degree in this country or 
abroad; (2) those who are aiming at this degree; 
(3) epecial students not seeking degrees; (4) 
medical students. There will be about thirty 
scholarships founded. The aim of the _ insti- 
tution, it will be seen, is to supplement the 
work of the college. 





] [ £ROISM i is sometimes said to be dead, but when 
great emergencies arise it is found to be as 
much alive as ever. The Johnstown disaster has 
brought to light many instances, both among those 
who suffered, and those who relieved the sufferings 
of the afflicted city. Two accomplished young 
women who live in Brooklyn, and teach in this city, 
have written to the committee of relief asking for 
some homeless girl from four to seven years of age 
to adopt and educate. They say, ‘‘ We feel quite 
sure that, in this great calamity which is appealing 
to all our hearts, you will not think we are over- 
stepping the rules of courtesy by asking your as- 
sistance in helping us to find one of His little ones.” 
Here is the beautiful Christian thought of taking 
care of His little ones. The fearful floods have 
saved some child who will soon have a loving 
home under the care of these excellent young 
women. Thousands of others will thus be cared 
for—orphaned boys as well as girls. It was alsoa 
heroic deed in its practical sympathy for a man to 
write the following: 
GLENMORE HOTEL, June 4, 1889. 

To the Relief Committee, New York City : 

Am out of work; inclosed 25 cents, Ay the money I 
have. Respectfully, R. N. J. R. 

For Johnstown Relief. 


Did not this man give more than all the million- 
aires of this city put together? Then there was that 
nameless hero who rode in advance of the towering 
bank of waters that was rushing down the valley, 
already doing its deadly work. He shouted and 
urged his foaming steed on and on, until both horse 
and rider were buried in a watery grave. It wasa 
noble instance of life given for life, an example of 
the highest kind of heroism, akin to that of the 
Saviour of mankind on the cruel cross. The teacher 
in Nebraska, who last year risked her own life to 
save the life of her pupils in the blizzard, is another 
heroine whose name should be inscribed alongside 
the Maid of Orleans, Florence Nightingale, Mrs. 
Wittemyer, and Clara Barton. The higher quali- 
ties of nobleness and self-sacrifice are still as active 
in the breasts of thousands as ever, occasion only 
being needed to call them into action. 
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ILLITERACY.—MATERIALS FOR THOUGHT. 





It is well, once in a while, to look over the entire field 
and note the condition of advancement indicated by the 
number who are able to read and write. This has been 
for more than a century the crucial test of a nation’s 
standing. For example, the tribes of Central Africa 
have none who can either read or write,—they stand at 
the foot ef the list; whereas in Sweden, Denmark. 
Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemberg there are none who 
cannot read and write,—they head the list. The three 
Slavic states of Roumania, Servia, and Moravia stand low 
down among civilized nations, having 80 per cent. of 
their population unable to read or write. But Russia is 
the lowest having over 80 per cent. of its population un- 
able to read and write. Of the Latin-speaking races, Spain 
is lowest with 68 per cent., followed by Italy with 48 per 
cent., France and Belgium having about 15 per cent. 
The illiterates in Hungary number 48 per cent., in Aus- 
tria 89, and in Ireland 21. ‘‘In England we find 13 per 
cent., Holland 10 per cent., United States (white popula- 
tion) 8 per cent., and Scotland 7 per cent. unable to read 
and write. When we come to purely Teutonic states, 
we find a marked reduction in the percentage of illiter- 
ates. The highest is in Switzerland, 2.5; in the whole 
German Empire it is but 1 per cent. ; in Sweden, Den- 
mark, Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemberg there is practi- 
cally no one who cannot read or write.” 

But let us look somewhat closely to the condition of 
things at home. According to the tenth census of the 
entire population of our country over ten years of age 
13.4 per cent are unable to read, and 17 per cent are 
unable to write. The following table will put afew facts 
before our readers in a succinct manner : 


Unable to Unable to 
read. write. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Pe OD... ciacceveensncevces: “sensdesa nad 60.2 65.0 
OT CISTI occ cc dapctsccccccccce veoses 48.3 55.4 
cdi ciicuinh * codanndossimawsed. aes 45.8 49.1 
Worn DembeG Foes 5 ce cccsccsccsncscdcconse 2.6 » 84 
EE A Gebube insdouseeunae 3.1 4.8 
CED <4 dasddccbndccsccsbes scocadtaneses st 4.1 5.7 
Pennsylvania ..... a at dsacabenksseusdtands 4.6 7.1 
DD cccdepsdcetses. 66-000 sedichs soa, aideee 3.5 4.3 
IID vs ccscce das gescobndoneanin ae 6.5 
Ps sdbknsida: vcahorsssetesd Scab vee Nes 5.9 6.6 
SED MEINE cnnnax 4nh cépecesat cov, akdnaoe 7.9 11.2 


Of course the great illiteracy in the Southern states is 
due principally to the number of negroes in them. 
According to the census of the total colored population 
over 10 years of age, 70 per cent. are unable to write, 
but, on the other hand, but 62.7 per cent. of the colored 
population between the ages of 15 and 20 cannot write. 
The following facts are interesting. We commend them 
to the thoughtful attention of those of our readers who 
are accustomed to make comparisons. 

Wyoming has a smaller percentage of illiteracy than 
any other state or territory, and Dakota and Oregon 
follow her closely. Colorado and Massachusetts very 
nearly balance each other, but this is no indication that 
the former has so general and good a system of educa- 
tion as the Bay state. The shoe factories and like 
industries of Boston, Springfield, Worcester, Lynn, Low- 
ell, Haverhill, etc., are in great measure responsible for 
the lack of general education in Massachusetts. This is 
true of all large cities. The slums are to blame for the 
illiteracy of America’s children. 

Among the many lessons we can learn from these 
figures the following are a few. 

The colored children of the South are making com- 
mendable progress, since the percentage of illiteracy 
among them is less than among the old people. 

Compulsory education laws, faithfully enforced, have 
given Denmark its wonderful standing, and made 
Germany the greatest military power on the face of the 
globe. They have given her thousands of excellent lower 
schools, hundreds of gymnasia, and more universities 
than any other nation, When we compete with her 
kindergartens and her real schools, and when we learn 
how to make all our children go to school, then we can 
expect to stand nearer to her in point of literacy. 

But leaving out of the count our illiterate colored and 
white population in the South, and the vast number of 
illiterates from Italy and other nations, for whose 
ignorance we are not responsible, it is certain that our 
record would surpass that of Germany. In enterprise, 
freedom from army proscription, number of papers 
printed, vigor of industry, and miles of railroads we are 
ahead of both Germany and England. This is taking 
into the account our population’ and relative condition. 
On the whole we are making satisfactory progress, 
Now if there is force enough in us to assimlate the 
ower races that come to us, and make them enlight- 


ened, enterprising, high-minded American citizens, we 
shall have reason to boast. The next twenty years is 
going to test the strength of native American sinew, 
bone, and brain, and determine the question as to 
whether we shall be out and out American, or whether 
a new race shall rule this land, composite in its charac- 
ter, and European in its ruling spirit. The future only 
can d-cide this question, but the schools are helping 
mightily in hastening the final judgment. 


INTERESTING SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
SOUL TEACHING. 


The question was asked three weeks ago why school- 
books cannot be made as interesting as novels? Already 
several teachers declare that they cannot be. Weask 
why? Will our readers think of this question, and send us 
their answers. It used to be thought that an essential 
element of a sermon was its dryness; but thousands of 
earnest preachers have proved that a sermon will often 
draw larger crowds than a play. Times change and we 
changeinthem. Why givea child an unattractive book ? 
The very soul and center of all teaching is interest. 
The great superiority of American school-books over 
European ones is in the matter of interest. Many of 
our recent histories and geographies are marvels of 
beauty and attractiveness. Now let the same advance 
be made in other departments. Since writing that 
editorial, Supt. Marble’s report of the Worcester 
schools has come to hand, and the first paragraphs that 
caught our notice, were the following. We trust our 
skeptical friends will carefully read what is said, and 
then conclude that we are not singular in claiming a 
school-book should have a deep interest connected with 
its style, manner, and make up. 

“Need arithmetic ever be uninteresting ?—that science of num- 
bers and computation, the fitting together of whose parts, when 
rightly led up to and explained, is more faseinating even to children 
than the building of houses with blocks? Is grammar and the study 
of language dull, when by the transposition of a word a different 
meaning can be expressed—that vehicle of thought whose vary- 
ing shades are never alike in any two cases, any more than are 
the forms of the fleecy clouds floating in a summer sky? To 
know how to handle the language so as to express the thought 
accurately, may be made to have a fascination even for a young 
child. And geography—is that a dull study, when we consider the 
great round world on which we live, its inhabitants, its physical 
features and the varied products of different climes? I am sur- 
prised that any one should object to the study of geography as useless 
or uninteresting. 

“T am not finding fault with this class of earnest workers. Year 
by year, with broadening experience, my admiration for them as 
a body, and my sur rise at their self-sacrificing toil, and the 
measure of good which they do, and the really parental interest 
they take in their pupils, is argumented. Nevertheless there are 
poor teachers in varying degree: it is theirs to raise to life the 
dormant minds of children ; they can do this only when the warmth 
of life is in themselves to go out in their teaching. The prophet Eli- 
sha restored vitality to the son of the Shunamitish woman, not 
by lecturing him, but by contact of his own warm heart—by 
breathing upon him the breath of his own life.” 

There is truth here, and important truth too. Supt. 
Marble is a new education man, even though he ac- 
knowledges it not. Interest is everything. Breathing 
upon a pupil the breath of one’s own life, revives him, 
even from the hereditary curse of stupidity. We reite- 
rate what we said three weeks ago, re-inforced by the elo- 
quent language of Mr. Marble: ‘Children should cry 
for arithmetic as they cry for candy.” And good teaching 
and good books will bring this blessed result ; but espe- 
cially is the force in the teacher. The touch of heart to 
heart, and hand with hand, is the connection on which 
goes the electric current of love and mind power. 








ROUTE TO NASHVILLE, 


Tourists will leave New York by the Old Dominion 
Steamship Company ; a delightful sail of about twenty- 
four hours is had to Norfolk, Va. From there a special 
steamer is taken to Newport News and Old Point Com- 
fort, famous for the Hygeia Hotel, and Fortress Monroe. 
An attractive drive of fifteen minutes brings one to Hamp- 
ton, where are located the National Soldiers’ Home ana 
the Hampton Institute, which is supported by the gov- 
ernment for the education of Indian children. Old 
Point Comfort is the eastern terminus of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio railway, where cars are taken for Richmond, 
passing Williamsburg, noted as the seat of William and 
Mary College, the second oldest institution of learning in 
America. At Richmond, Va., are Washington’s head- 
quarters during the Revolution, the capitol where laws 
of the Confederacy were framed, Libby prison, Belle 
Isle, and other reminders of the late war. Leaving 
Richmond, the train takes its way through one of the 





old tobacco sections of Virginia on to Charlottesville, at 
which is Monticello, the home and tomb of Thomas Jef. 
ferson. From Charlottesville the train makes a gradual 
ascent of the Alleghany mountains, passing through the 
great Piedmont valley. The descent of the mountains 
is along the banks of the picturesque Greenbrier river, 
and through the canons of New river, a swift, turbulent 
stream that has cut its course through the granite walls 
of the mountains. The New and Gauley rivers unite 
and form the great Kanawha, along which the route is 
laid, passing Kanawha Falls, a beautiful scene of watery 
waywardness. The Ohio river isreached at Huntington, 
and after a few hours’ ride through the famous blue 
grass regions of Kentucky, the train enters the Valley 
of Tennessee, and on to Nashville. For the return, stops 
will be made, en route, at Mammoth Cave, the greatest 
of subterranean wonders. The White Sulphur Springs 
(the Saratoga of the South), are directly on the route, 
and are well worthy of a visit, as are any of the famous 
Virginia spring resorts which are nestled in the moun- 
tains. By the Natural Bridge route the historic James 
river is skirted. Natural Bridge is but a short distance 
from the railway station. It is a curiosity of Nature's 
museum too great for a condensed description, a bridge 
wide enough for the county road to cross, 190 feet high, 
uniting two mountains. From here the trip is via 
Lynchburg, Va., Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
to New York. The total cost of this trip from New York 
to Nashville and return will be $37.00. This will include 
meals and stateroom on the steamer. Those who wish 
can return by Richmond and the Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Line to New York, which price will be $32.00. 
Tickets will be good till October 1, and stop-overs 
allowed at any point going and coming. 


— 
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TEACHING CURRENT EVENTS. 








Much has been said recently about bringing children 
into sympathy with the work of the world. All admit 
that this is very beneficial, if it can be done; but how 
can it be done? This is the point to be settled. 

1. It is important, Children are soon to take their 
places as citizens of the world. Their future success 
depends upon realizing into what kind of a world they 
have come. They must be in sympathy with the daily 
paper and the monthly review. 

2. This sympathy and knowledge cannot be got by 
memorizing isolated facts. Suppose the teacher puts on 
the board the following sentences : 

Queen Victoria was seventy years old May 24. 

Prince Frederick, of Germany, died last year. 

King Humbert, of Italy, has visited Berlin. 

The Shah of Persia is visiting Europe. 

These facts are duly repeated by several pupils, and in 
concert by the entire school, and the teacher imagines 
she has done a good thing, whereas the fact is she has 
done an evil thing. The mere repetition of words isa 
delusion and a snare, unless the words repeated carry 
with them pictures of actions and stories of adventures. 
The husks of words and dry dates are of little use. 

8. But how can the thing we have talked about be 
done? In these ways: Every historical incident has 
connected with it its central story, and in this story 
there is acentral human figure. Find this story and tell 
it. Give the human actors’ names, and describe them : 
dress, personal appearance, and personal peculiarities. 
If these word pictures are well made, every child in 
school will listen with ears, mouth, and eyes open. 
Now for the application to the events printed above. 
Tell a good story concerning Queen Victoria ; then when 
you write on the board that she is ‘‘ seventy to-day,” 
every child will be interested and remember. Aftera 
while a better course can be pursued. It is this: Get 
the pupils to tell a good story about some person. This 
will be the very best thing possible if the anecdote is 
well and distinctly told. If you have not created sym- 
pathy in the school, with the name written or men- 
tioned, do not write or speak it. This is good doctrine, 
and all judicious teachers will follow it. 





THERE are many teachers who pay no attention to 
light gymnastics or calisthenics in their schools ; they 
little know the loss that accrues to their school! But 
we now particularly refer to one excuse that is fre- 
quently made—the difficulty of teaching it. The blind 
asylum, in New York City, gave at its anniversary this 
year, an exhibition of light gymnastics that consisted of 
at least three hundred different movements. There was 
music to mark the time, of course, and to this they 
moved theif arms and legs, marched, side marched, 
back marched, turned, and all appeared very happy 





It showed this—that pupils with eyes could learn these 
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same exercises, The effect of these exercises on the 
health, on the discipline, on the happiness of the pupils 
of a school is something quite beyond what a person can 
explain. A school-room without calisthenics or light 
gymnastics is not yet a school-room in the best sense of 
the word. The pupils do not get what they ought to get 
in a school-room, 

THE superintendent of public instruction reported in 
1888, that the eight Indian reservations in this state 
were ‘‘nests of uncontrolled vice.” This led the Pres- 
byterians of Buffalo’ to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate the condition of the Indians of Western New York. 
The committee turned their attention to four reserva- 
tions, the Cattaraugus, the Allegany, the Tonawanda, 
and the Tuscarora. They give the Indian a much better 
character than the superintendent would allow him, and 
express the opinion that the superintendent’s findings 
were based on ‘a hasty generalization from a brief 
visit to a portion of the field.” From our observation 
we are of the opinion that Judge Draper is right. It is 
a burning shame that in the very center of the state of 
New York there is a tribe of Indians, as uncivilized and 
heathen as they were a hundred years ago. It is the 
duty of our superintendent to call public attention to 
the facts in the case and urge immediate action to bring 
these people into a better condition. 





IN a brief note to an article sent us by Miss Caroline 
B. Le Row she says: ‘‘ Hamlet declared with reference 
to his love for Ophelia, and his disagreement with 
Laertes, *‘ Why, I could fight with him upon this theme 
until my eyelids would no longer wag.” So do I feel 
concerning the subject of ‘‘ Elementary Elocution,” the 
neglect of which in the lower classes increases my work 
in the high school a thousand fold, and even then effec- 
tually prevents its ever amounting to anything. I speak 
of “my work” only as typical of all the work of that 
grade. Such a pity !—to try and build our educational 
structure on the chimneys instead of the foundations. In 
the teaching of reading we are more radically wrong—I 
am sure of it after twenty years’ experience—than in any 
other subject.” These are sound words from one who 
knows. Here is much food for thought. What do our 
readers think about it? When Miss Le Row’s article is 
read, many of our readers will be set thinking about 
some important things. 





CoL. THoMAs J. MORGAN, principal of the Rhode Is. 
land state normal school, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of John H. Oberly, 
commissioner of Indian affairs. Colonel Morgan was 
recommended for the office of commissioner by the In- 
dian Rights Association and other friends of the red 
man. Mr. Oberly, who was appointed last September, 
has made an excellent record during his brief incum- 
bency, and Colonel Morgan will, without doubt, maintain 
the office at a high pitch of efficiency. This is the opinion 
of the Tribune of this city, and we have no doubt of the 
soundness of its judgment. 





PERMANENCY in office when united with ability isa 
good thing. This is exemplified in the instance of Supt. 
E. A. Gastman, of Decatur, Illinois, who is just entering 
his thirtieth year of service in his schools. This can be 
matched only in two instances in this state: Ex-Supt. 
Smith, of Syracuse, and Supt. MacMillan, of Utica. The 
people of all these cities are to be congratulated on the 
possession of a good amount of common sense. May it 
prove contagious. 





OUR correspondent in Japan sends us two gorgeous pic- 
tures and a description of each. The first represents the 
royal procession on its way from the new palace finished 
this spring to the ceremonial military review on the day 
of ‘‘ Conferring the Constitution,” March 11 in this year. 
The second represents the “‘Conferring of the Consti- 
tution on his subjects by His Majesty, the Japanese 
mr in the great hall of the new royal palace at 

okio. 





THOSE who have arranged ‘‘ General Exercises” of 
any kind, and for any occasion, will do our readers a 
favor by sending them to us. If we find them adapted 
to our wants, we will pay for their use, but if we can- 


not use them we will return the manuscript to the 
authors. 


WHO need the best teaching and accommodations? 
The few who attend the high school, or the many who 
attend the lower grades? This would be a good ques- 


— discussion at a teachers’ association, if it had two 
si 


SEVERAL valuable aids to the proper appreciation and 
study of the subjects of physiology and hygiene have 
been brought before the public in the form of manikins, 
manikin charts, physiological charts, etc., but the high 
price has been a great obstacle in the way of securing 
them. The publishers of the JoURNAL have just issued 
a valuable physiological chart, called the ‘‘ Man Won- 
derful” Manikin, which combines all the desirable 
qualities of the more expensive ones, viz.: scientific 
accuracy, beautiful finish and colering, truth to nature, 
durability, etc. It is of convenient size, and shows the 
full figure. The price is so low that all classes can 
obtain it. Several remarkable premium offers appear 
on another page. Friends of the JoURNAL are invited to 
send for a full description. 





TWO GOOD SUGGESTIONS. 





Now that we are on the eve of the Nashville meeting, 
may we not hope that all the Drs. and Profs. present 
will be known as Misters? It will also be greatly to the 
credit of the teachers of the country if all the guns, big 
and little who go, will keep their contract. The 
attempt to soldier on railways and at hotels, by promin- 
ent (?) educators at the expense of lady teachers in their 
charge, does not strike me as being ‘‘ way up” in the 
scale of square dealing. May I not second Bro. Green- 
wood’s motion in your issue of the 11th, and beg that 
next time he say it in ten lines ? 


San Francisco. M. BaBcock. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 





BETHLEHEM, N. H. 


It will never do to let the teachers of New England 
have the American Institute meeting at Bethlehem, N. 
H., all to themselves. New York should claim a share 
in the good things it offers. On the very first evening 
(Monday, July 8), one of our own men, Professor 
Andrews, of Cornell, is to show the assembled teachers 
“The Indispensableness of Historical Studies for 
Teachers.” And on the next morning, after Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris will set forth the theory by an address on 
‘*The Study of Natural Science—its Uses and Dangers.” 
Another of our teachers, Professor Woodhull, of this 
city, will illustrate very practically ‘‘Science for the 
Common Schools by Experimental Methods.” The same 
evening President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, speaks 
upon “‘ Reading.” On Wednesday the topics considered 
are more general. Professor Small comes from Colby 
University to talk upon ‘‘ The Dynamics of Social Prog- 
ress ;” Dr. Morgan, of Rhode Island, will give his views 
on “‘ The Education of the Masses,” and in the evening 
Superintendent Alister, of Philadelphia, will speak 
of ‘‘ The Adjustment of some Recent Tendencies in Ele- 
mentary Education.” On the last day Dr. Rounds, of 
Plymouth, will explain ‘‘The Place of the Normal 
School,” and Commissioner Stockwell, of Rhode Island, 
will show ‘The Political Function of the Public 
Schools.” The closing address, on Thursday evening, 
will be by Senator Blair, of New Hampshire. Large. 
provision has been made for voluntary discussion, and 
there will be readings by Professor Churchill. The ses- 
sions are held only morning and evening, leaving the 
afternoon free for recreation. 

The coming meeting of this old association under the 
energetic direction of Supt. George A. Littlefield, its 
president, promises to be one of the most enjoyable and 
profitable gatherings ever held in New England. Beth- 
lehem, N. H., is surrounded by the magnificent scenery 
of the White mountains. The mornings and evenings 
will be devoted to professional and literary profit, and 
the afternoons to pleasure. We advise all our New 
England readers to go to this meeting. 
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MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 








The twelfth annual session of the Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute will open July 15, the school of 
methods continuing three weeks, the Monroe college of 
oratory four weeks, and the academic departments five 
weeks. Most of the academic departments will be in 
charge of the professors so long identified with the 
institute. 

The Monroe college of oratory, under the personal 
direction of Dr. C. W. Emerson and his faculty, will 
hold its entire summer session at the Vineyard. 

The school of methods is again under the management 
of Mr. A. W. Edson, agent of the Massachusetts board 
of education. His faculty, without an exception, is 





* 
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Martha’s Vineyard combines the advantages of the 
country and seaside, with the advantages of a city very 
near by. Class work will be so arranged that all may 
enjoy the delightful sea-bathing at the most favorable 
hours of the day. Teachers and students thinking of 
attending a summer school will do well to consult the 
large circular giving outlines of work and information 
on every point connected with the institute. Applica- 
tion may be made to Dr. W. A. Mowry, 50 Bromfield 
street, Boston, or to A. W. Edson, Worcester. 





MEMORIAL DUTIES TO OUR HEROES. 


REMEMBER THE LIVING. REMEMBER THE DEAD. 


‘** Hold them in loving and tender remembrance, 
Shot-torn and steel-pierced, those brothers of ours ; 
Give them all honor for what they have won for us, 
Strew on their couches the loveliest flowers. 


‘* Never forget them—the horrors they suffered, 

Barn of the fever, the prison, the pain ; 

The hearts sick with longing--the eyes slowly glazing— 
Remember our brothers, who for us lie slain.” 


** How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


‘“‘ By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there !” 


It is both right and proper to remember the dead, but 
we have duties towards the living. Our Revolutionary 
heroes have long ago passed away, and the last remnant 
ef the veterans of the war of 1812 are tottering on the 
verge of the grave, but a great army of the republic who 
fought in the last waris with us. Itis our duty to cherish 
their names with honor. No citizen of this nation can 
for a moment doubt that this is an imperative as well 
as a loving duty. In paying this debt which the present 
generation owes to one that is rapidly passing away the 
schools should bear a conspicuous part. How can 
teachers help? In the following ways : 

Post up in a conspicuous place in the school-room the 
names of the leading generals now alive. These 
would appear somewhat as follows : 

Gen. William T, Sherman. 

Gen. O. O. Howard. 

Gen. William Warner. 

Gen. Moses H. Neil. 

Gen. Daniel E. Sickels. 

Gen. Henry A. Barnum. 

Gen. Daniel Butterfield. 

Gen. Lucius Fairfield. 

Gen. Henry W. Slocum. 

Gen. Edward Ferrero. 


Concerning each of these a little information could be 
given, somewhat as follows : 


Gen. Wilham T, Sherman was president of a Southern 
military college when the war broke out. He com- 
manded one of the wings of Grant’s army in its move- 
ments, winding up the campaign by his ‘‘ march to the 
sea” throuzh Georgia. He became General of the 
United States Army, from which he was retired on half 
pay. He is always a welcome guest with the members 
of the G. A. R., by whom he is better known by the 
name of ‘“‘ Uncle Billy.” 

Gen. Howard is in command of the United States 
troops, Fort Hamilton. His work in the war, especially 
at Gettysburg, is too well known to need comment here. 

General Warner, of Kansas City, is commander-in- 
chief of the G. A. R. General Neil, of Columbus, O., is 
senior vice-ccommander. Of the other names we give 
the following information : 

Gen. Daniel E. Sickels commanded the Excelsior 
brigade around Richmond and at Antietam. At Chan- 
cellorsville he commanded adivision; and at Gettysburg, 
where he lost his leg, he was at the head of the Third 
Army Corps, gaining the brevet of major-general by his 
bravery. 

Gen. Henry A. Barnum all through the four years’ 
conflict was always to be found at the head of his men. 

Gen. Vaniel Butterfield was distinguished during the 
war. His service in the field is more than creditable. 

Gen. Lucius Fairchild lost his right arm under Gen. 





composed of experienced institute workers. 


Phil. Kearney early in the war, but soon resumed com- 
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mand of his soldiers and fought to the end of the strife. 

Gen; Henry W. Slocum was an active soldier during 
the whole war, and one of the fighting men of the Army 
of the Potomac. His stubborn defense of the Round Top 
at Gettysburg gave the remainder of the army time to 
reach the battle-field, and to make that engagement the 
turning point, as yell as one of the decisive battles of 
the war. 

Gen. Edward Ferrero, during the battles of South 
Mountain and Antietam, commanded a brigade and 
nobly earned his rank as brigadier-general. He bravely 
defended Fort Sanders against Longstreet’s deadly 
assault, and participated in the capture of the rebel for- 
tifications at Roanoke Island, N. C. 

This will indicate the method of honoring the men, 
now alive, who risked their lives in the service of the 
country. Of course different localities will honor differ- 
ent men, both North and South. It is the duty to 
which we call attention more than the men who acted. 
No sentiment should be strengthened more firmly in the 
hearts of the young than love of home and native land. 
And as all history centers around actois, there is no 
surer way of intensifying this feeling than by holding 
before the young the living actors in the thrilling scenes 
through which we have passed. 





HOW TO INTRODUCE DRAWING IN™ 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 
By CLARENCE E. MELENEY, A.M., Superintendent 
of ,Schools, Somerville, Mass. 


In consideration of the establishment of a system of 
drawing on a broad educational basis, I deem it impor- 
tant to lay before you an outline of the course which I 
believe we ought to pursue, and present some consider- 
ations bearing upon the principles upon which it is 
founded, and the methods by which it can be carried 
into effect. 

As to the course. In inaugurating a new work, 
you can appreciate the fact that it would be impossible 
to apply the perfected course to all the grades of our 
schools, as much of the work depends upon the founda- 
tion, which must first be laid. It would be useless, 
therefore, to adopt a course at present, because such a 
scheme must be built up year by year. 

We intend at once to commence in the first grade 
with the little children. As color makes an earlier im- 
pression than form in the mind of a child, educators 
place the study of color first in the curriculum, In 
many places the subject is presented in connection with 
drawing, because it is naturally associated with it, and 
is an important feature of industrial education. It is 
one of the first lessons of the kindergarten, to which we 
are accustomed to look for first principles. We hope to 
give it more room in the future, 

We shall next put into the hands of the child the 
models of the first set, that known in the kindergarten 
as the second gift, the sphere, cube, and cylinder, and 
the accompanying modifications. These they are to 
study by the exercise of all the senses through which the 
mind receives the impressions of form. Subsequently, 
other type forms are to be used, and also the forms of 
nature. 

In the process of learning, and in developing the 
faculty of reproduction or representation, these type 
forms, and their counterparts in nature, are to made of 
clay, and to be drawn on paper. This, being fundamen- 
tal, will constitute the work of all the primary grades 
at present, and, to some extent, of the grammar classes 
as well, the time spent upon form-study depending 
upon the ability of the children to master it, and their 
fitness to proceed to advanced work. 

It is, therefore, necessary to supply each building with 
a box of models, from ten to twenty pounds of artists’ 
clay, lead pencils, cheap manilla drawing-paper, and 
manuals to guide the teacher in the use of the models, 

The kindergarten system furnishes us the principles 
of the study of form and drawing. All geometrical 
solids are taught from the type forms ; the plane figures 
from the faces of the solids, tablets, and paper; and the 
lines from the edges of the solids and sticks, strings, or 
rings. 

These forms are studied in the kindergarten first, as 
**Forms of Knowledge.” The form and the ideas, ob- 
tained by the child from these objects, are expressed 
through the occupations of the kindergarten, clay-model- 
ing, paper-folding, paper-cutting, sewing, and drawing. 
This underlies, and is a preparation for, the study and 





* From the last year’s annual report of the svperintendent of 
kebouls, Somerville, Mane: 





expression by drawing of the facts of form, which leads 
to construction. 

The study of these forms in nature, by elementary 
zoology and botany, and the modeling, making, and 
drawing of the objects is based on the kindergarten 
gifts and occupations treated as ‘‘ Forms of Life,” (ani- 
mal and vegetable). The drawing in this connection 
concerns the *‘ appearance of form,” which, however, 
includes also the drawing of type forms as to their ap- 
pearance. The representation of ‘‘ Forms of Life,” in- 
cludes curved and straight-line figures. Almost every- 
thing in nature is graced by curved lines. The kinder- 
garten, however, chooses to include whatever the child 
is familiar with. This feature of the drawing, there- 
fore, deals with curved and straight-line drawing. 

The symmetrical arrangements of the material in the 
kindergarten, whether solids, planes, or lines, curved or 
straight, are there called ‘‘ Forms of Beauty or Sym- 
metry,” and are the basis of decorative design. 

This shows how important the kindergarten system i 
as a preparation for drawing. The courses adopted by 
the National Teachers’ Association, and our leading 
cities, make due allowance for these three phases of 
primary drawiug, which lead directly to the practical 
application of drawing in the higher classes in the three 
subjects—construction, representation, and decoration. 
We hope to do the same. 

As all the knowledge imparted in the kindergarten 
may be classed under some division of form, except, 
of course, those qualities or attributes of objects which 
are incidental, so all elementary knowledge depends 
upon form, as its first and most important characteristic. 
This is true of natural history, botany, geography, and 
every elementary science. Children acquire these ele- 
ments through the senses. Form is primarily perceived 
by touch, secondarily by sight. How important it is, 
therefore, that children have typical forms in their 
hands, and be brought into contact with the real things 
so abundant in nature. Following out the lines of the 
kindergarten, we find that form underlies science, art, 
and the industries. We perceive by the senses of touch, 
sight, hearing, etc., and we express thought and knowl- 
edge by the hand, in making, drawing, and written 
language, and by the tongue in oral language. Clay 
has been found to be the most convenient, and simplest 
means of expression in form. It is capable of practical 
use in intermediate as well as elementary grades, in the 
high school, and in the artist’s studio. 

Drawing is related to form, as a means of expression 
by delineation. From the outset, children should be 
taught to make pictures of what they see, to draw what 
they know, and iater, what they can imagine. The 
drawing should represent what is in the mind, whether 
a form, a fruit, or a continent. The exercise of draw- 
ing should tend to perfect the concept, and develop the 
faculty of expression. The drawing, when done, should 
convey to the mind of the teacher, the knowledge or 
thought of the little artist, or it should be a pattern by 
which something can be made. Thus it may be a 
picture of the object, as it looks, or it may be a drawing 
of the actual facts of the object, by measurements, if 
you please. In addition to the former, the object- 
drawing, it may include also the embellishment, or the 
adornment of the object, leading to the esthetic in art. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
origina) with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 














EVENTS, JUNE 23-29. 





June 23—Battle of Plassey, 

June 24—Henry Ward Beecher. 
June 25—John Horne Tooke. 
June 26—Francisco Pizarro. 
June 27—Charles XII. 

June 28—Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
June 29—Peter Paul Rubens. 











The above is designed to be put on the blackboard in time to allow 
the pupils to look up something about each. This may be a 
general task ; or, for an individual report. 


PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

June 24, 1813.—Henry W. Beecher was born; Ameri- 
can preacher and writer. He was one of the founders 
of The Independent and very prominent as # pulpit 
orator:Mr: Beecher spoke op the subjects of temperance 
and artidivery: One Sunday, after a serntdi against 








slavery, he said: “‘I am about to call Mrs. Blank, 
a modest and respected woman: She has a pleasant 
home, and a number of small, bright children. Come, 
Mrs. Blank.’’ Behold a fine-looking colored woman, 
nicely dressed, arose and walked down the aisle, and 
stood before Beecher. ‘‘ Yesterday a man came to this 
city with papers, proving this woman to be his property, 
and proposes to take her back into slavery. Shall he do 
it?” ‘*No! No!” loudly came from all parts of the 
house.” ‘‘ Well there’s only one way to save her ; the 
ushers will pass round the plates. Fifteen hundred 
dollars is the price ke holds her at.” The money was 
soon raised and the woman given her freedom. 

June 25, 1736.—John Horne Tooke was born. During 
the beginning of the American revolution, Mr. Tooke 
was beside himself with rage. ‘‘ Here I am, born and 
raised in England, yet the king and politicians will go 
way over to the American colonies and shoot down those 
poor people like dogs. This sending Gage there is 


unjust. Let’s see!” as he tapped his finger on the top 
of his bald head. ‘I have it; I'll show the king that 
this is not liked.” So the next day, posted up in many 


parts of London, was this advertisement; ‘‘ Funds 
wanted,for widows and orphans of Americans murdered 
by the king’s troops at Concord and Lexington.” 

June 26, 1541.—Francisco Pizarro killed; Spaniard 
who invaded Peru, and secured so much gold. Said 
Dumatre, a swarthy Peruvian, ‘‘See yon troop of 
men each carrying so heavy aload. Why, there must 
be more than a thousand. What means it?” Then 
answered Almagro, ‘‘ Yes, there are many men, and 
each man carries more gold pieces than there are men in 
the troop, and all to that Spaniard for the ransom of our 
king, my relative. I swear if he now does not restore 
my relative to the throne, I shall look after that 
Spaniard myself.” 

When a large room had been filled full of gold coin, 
Pizarro acted in bad faith, and Almagro, true to his 
oath, had him killed. 

June 27, 1682.—Charles XII. was born. Three great 
kings of Europe got their heads together, and agreed to 
divide the territory of Sweden among themselves, as 
they would a mince pie cut into three pieces, but the 
young man, Charles XII., worked up his spunk and 
whipped those kings, and got back his throne. He 
then imagined his power to conquer knew no bounds, 
but he at length met his match and was killed. 

June 28, 1712.—Jean Jacques Rousseau was born ; 
Swiss philosopher and writer. He did much for educa- 
tion in his time. His writings had much influence dur- 
ing the French revolution. Ask the pupils to name 
one of his works. He wrote ‘‘ Emile” an educational 
work. He labored to get the schools out of the rut they 
were in, and to study nature and concrete things more. 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 


NorE.—The parts are numbered so that each pupil may rise and 
give one, without interruption. 

1. Louisa May Alcott was born in Germantown, Pa., 
Nov. 29, 1882. She was the daughter of Mr. Amos Bron- 
son Alcott, who was famous as a philospher and as the 
friend of Emerson. Her home was in Concord after her 
second birthday. In 1840 the family moved to Concord, 
Mass. 

2. Miss Alcott said of her school life: ‘‘ My father’s 
school was the only one I ever went to, and when this 
was broken up, because he introduced methcds now all 
the fashion, our lessons went on at home. I never liked 
arithmetic or grammar, and dodged these branches on 
all occasions; but reading, composition, history, and 
geography, I enjoyed.” Her teachers were Margaret 
Fuller, Henry Thoreau, and her father. 

8. Miss Alcott learned many things besides these 
branches. She said: ‘‘ Walks each morning round the 
Common, while in the city, and long tramps over hill 
and dale when our home was in the country, were a part 
of cur education, as well as every sort of housework, for 
which I have always been very grateful.” 

4. She tells one funny incident of her childhood in 
Concord : ‘‘ Mr. Emerson and Margaret Fuller were vis- 
iting my parents one afternoon, and the conversation 
having turned to the ever-interesting subject of educa- 
tion, Miss Fuller said : 

‘Well , Mr. Alcott, you have been able to carry out 
your methods in your own family, and I should like to 
see your model children.’ 

She did in a few moments, for as the guests stood on 
the door-steps a wild uproar approached, and round the 
cotner of the house came a wheel-barrow holding baby 
May arrayed as a queen; I was the horse, bitted and 

and driven by my elder sister Anna, while 
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Lizzie played dog and barked as loud as her gentle voice 
permitted. All were shouting and wild with fun, which, 
however, came to a sudden end as we espied the stately 
group before us, for my foot tripped and we al] went 
down in a laughing heap, while my mother put a climax 
to the joke by saying with a dramatic wave of her hand : 

‘ Here are the model children, Miss Fuller.’” 

5. When she was fifteen, the family was quite poor, 
and she decided to go to work, saying to herself, ‘‘ I will 
do something by-and-by. Don’t care what,—teach, sew, 
act, write, anything to help the family; and I'll be rich 
and famous, and happy before I die, see if I won’t!” 

6. Her first printed book was composed of fairy tales 
told the Emerson children. When she was nineteen, 
her first story was accepted. She continued to write 
trashv stories for weekly papers for awhile. 

7. Soon after the war broke out, Miss Alcott offered to 
go as nurse, and was sent to Washington, D.C. The 
home letters she wrote from here were revised and pub- 
lished in a book called ‘‘ Hospital Sketches.” It was her 
first successful volume. 

8. In 1865 she went abroad as companion to an invalid 
lady. Three years later she was asked by some pub- 
lishers to write a book for girls. She wrote “Little 
Women™ to show them that she could not write girls’ 
stories well. It was queer proof, for no girls’ book has 
been more famous. The book is a record of her child- 
hood, Jo representing herself, and Meg, Beth, and Amy, 
her sisters. 

9. Before the book was printed, one of the publishers 
thought he would test it, so he gave the manuscript to 
his niece, sixteen years old. She became so interested 
that she forgot everything else, laughed and cried at 
times, and at last laid the book down with a happy sigh. 
Her uncle decided that it would surely be successful 
when printed, and it was. 

10. Her appearance when a girl is described in her pic- 
ture of Jo, in ‘‘ Little Women.” ‘‘ Jo was very tall and 
thinand brown. * * She had a decided mouth and a 
comical nose, and sharp grayeyes. * * Her long, thick 
hair was her one beauty, but it was usually bundled into 
a net to be out of her way. Round shoulders had Jo, 
and big hands and feet, and a fly-away look in her 
clothes.” 

11. Her appearance before she died was that of “a 
queenly looking woman with a face at once thought- 
ful, humorous, dignified, and yet sympathetic.” She 
had “ luxuriant dark hair and gray-blue eyes.” 

12, After her mother’s death, she wrote : 

How could we mourn like those who are bereft, 
When every pang of grief 
Found balm for its relief 

In counting up the treasures she had left : 

“ Faith that withstood the shocks of toil and time, 
Hope that defied despair, 
Patience that conquered care, 

And loyalty whose courage was sublime.” 


FORM STUDY,—PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


By Lanapon 8S. THompson, Jersey City. 





First Group oF SoLips. 





The Forms of the Sphere, the Cube, and the Cylinder. 
HANDLING THE SPHERE AND THE CUBE. 


Each pupil should be provided with solids of the 
above form, small enough to be conveniently grasped 
in the hands. When all are ready, 
direct each pupil toclasp the sphere 
in the right hand, then in the left 
hand, then to roll it between the 
palms of both hands ; also if the top 
of the desk is horizontal, let each 
child roll the sphere on the desk. 
Now let the pupil grasp the cube in 
each hand alternately, and attempt 
to roll it on the top of the desk. 
Ask the children if both objects 
feel alike, 

Once more let each child grasp the sphere in one hand 
end the cube itl tlie thor. Ask whieh one feels sharp 








or disagreeable when tightly clasped, 
and which one feels smooth and 
agreeable. Give the name sphere to 
the round object, and cube to the 
other one. 

Let the children find? out by their 
own experiénce, that a sphere will 
roll easily in any direction, and that it 
can be made to stand; also that a 
cube may be made to slide in any 
direction, or to stand, but that it will 
not roll easily. By contrasting the 
forms and actions of these two ob- 
jects, the characteristics of each are more deeply im- 
pressed on the consciousness of the child, than if either 
is used alone. 

Pupils should now be required to give further expres- 
sion of their ideas of spherical by actually forming a 
spherical body. For this purpose the most convenient 
and ready material is artist’s or potter's clay. 





MODELING THE SPHERE. 


First, provide a piece of oil-cloth, about a foot square, 
to be placed on the desk of each pupil: or the modeling 
may be done on the pupil’s slate. Distribute to each 
child a piece of soft clay, about the size of a walnut. 
and show him how to roll it between the palms of his 
hands with the fingers well turned back, so as not to 
interfere in the movement of the hands. Generally one 


hend, the left, should remain stationary, and the right 
one should roll the clay ball around and around in every 
possible direction over the palm of the left until it is 
fairly spherical. Frequent comparisons should be made 
between the clay sphere and the wooden model, which 
should be constantly before the pupil during his first 
efforts at modeling. 


DRAWING THE SPHERE, 


Since there can be no foreshortening in drawing the 
outline of a sphere, as its facts of form and its facts of 
appearance are the same, children may be allowed and 
encouraged to draw its circular outline with a single 
sweep or continuous movement of the hand and pencil. 
This effort is not made for the sake of the drawing, 
which must necessarily be very imperfect, but to stimu- 
late the child to look again and again at his object. 


FREE CIRCULAR MOVEMENTS. 

In connection with this attempt to draw the outline of 
the sphere an exceedingly valuable drill exercise in free 
circular movement should be carried on. 

Thin metal tablets with circular grcoves have been 
prepared for such exercises. If for any reason these 
tablets cannot be obtained, the circle may be marked 
out on a piece of paper and used as directed for the 
grooves. 

Place the tablet with circular grooves before each 
child. Let each pupil hold the pencil correctly for 

















drawing, and place the pencil point in the groove at the 
point farthest to the left : then let the pencil be moved 
by the hand in the hollow groove, downward on the 
right side uf the circle, and upward on the left side, as 
indicated by the arrows. After a few movements have 
been made at will, the teacher may have the whole class 
move in concert, while she counts one, two, three, four, 
and so on for twelve or more rounds. Now let the class 
make a dozen or more rounds in the contrary direction ; 
that is, downward on the left side of the circle and up- 
ward on the right. The circle on paper or slates may 
be practiced in the same way, but for first effort# the 








grooves ar¢ to be preferred, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 





The simple operations of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division should not be exhaustively treated 
asis usually dune, before the pupil is made acquainted 
with the nature and use of symbols. The equation is to 
algebra what the pronosition is to ordinary language. It 
is the means of definitely expressing a mathematical 
truth, either particular or general. Inequations (techni- 
cally so called) express truths, but not exactly: as, when 
we say 7+-y> 75, we do not indicate how much the sum of 
x and y exceeds 75; but if wesay x+y —6, we express a 
precise fact. It is sucgested, therefore, that equations be 
presented very soon after the preliminary explanation of 
the symbols employed. Pupils in the grammar grades 
can learn the elements of the operations of algebra with 
much profit and great pleasure. The knowledge they get 
will help them in understanding arithmetic. 


— 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 








Many teachers think that it requires expensive or com- 
plicated apparatus to teach this subject. The principles 
of the lever may be just as well developed by means of a 
pen-handle, a pointer, or a window-pole, as by a polished 
or steel bar. A large spool makes an excellent wheel and 
axle; a ribbon-block a good single pulley, fixed or movable: 
a slate, a book, or a shingle, an inclined plane; a pocket- 
knife will soon furnish a good wedge from a little piece of 
board; while the use of the blade itself is an excellent 
illustration of the application of the principle ; and a large 
screw, or a discarded auger-bit with a knitting-needle ora 
pen-hclder for a lever, makes an efficient single screw. 





-o- 


THE BEAN. 





Give to each pupil a well soaked bean. Ask him to find 
as many parts as he can, and describe the position, texture, 
and form of each one, and also to say what he may choose 
concerning the bean as a whole. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The bean is kidney-shaped. 
glossy, and of a white color. 

On one side of the bean we find a small scar which 
is elliptical in form. It is called the hilum. Near the 
hilum is a small hole called the micropyle. The bean has 
two coats which can be easily separated. The inner coat 
is thinner and more delicate than the outer. The outer is 
called the testa, the inner is called the tegmen. 

Ican easily split the bean lengthwise into equal parts. 
These parts are called the cotyledons. They are united at 
the base of the cylindrical body or plumule. 

At the base of the plumule are two delicate bodies, lying 
close together, which were between the inner surfaces of 
the cotyledons. They appear to de undeveloped leaves and 
are called the radicle. Mary F. More. 


Its surface is smooth, 





EXPERIMENTS TO PROVE THAT THE 
AIR HAS PRESSURE. 


I, 


Fill a glass tube thirty inches long, and one-half inch at 
the end, with mercury ; then invert and place in a bow! of 
mercury. The weight of the mercury in the tube will 
be about seven and a half pounds. It will fall one inch 
and stand at twenty-nine inches. 

STATEMENT: The size of the column has no effect on the 
weight. 

The air will support thirty cubic inches of mercury. 
Each cubic inch of mercury weighs one-half pound ; 
hence the force of air is fifteen pounds to every cubic 
inch. 





Il, 


Fill a glass with water ; place a piece of writing-paper 
securely over the mouth of the glass; then invert the 
glass. The paper holds its place, and no water escapes, 
We infer from this, that the pressure of air under the 
paper was sufficient to support the water above it. 


ITI. 


Take a bell-jar full of air; place it upon the plate of the 
air-pump. Work the pump until the air escapes from the 
jar. It will then be impossible to remove the jar on 
account of external pressure. We infer from this, that 
while the bell-jar was filled with air, the pressure of air 
was equalized; but as soon as the air was pumped out 
the pressure of air on the outside was sufficient to hold it 
in its place. iv 


Within a glass cylinder there is a piston working air- 
tight. Connect the cylinder with a pump by means of a 
rubber tube, and exhaust the air. he weight will leap 
up asif caught by a spring. This proves the yerease of 
the air MARY F. MORE. 





DEFINITIONS. 


The exercises for teaching the meaning of words, in the 
lower grades,should be conducted chiefly with the reading 
lesson before the pupils, and the words examined by them 
to ascertain what they mean. Formal definitions should 
be avoided. In giving the meaning of a word, let the pu- 
age say soutestting about it that will show that the word 

unde 1 or use it ina sentence, or describe that to 
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which it relates. There™should be variety in the manner 
of giving the definitions, and the aim throughout should 
be simplicity and clearness, showing an intelligent under- 
standing by the pupils. 





PANSIES AND VIOLETS. 





No teacher should lose the opportunity at this season 
of the year when flowers are so plenty everywhere of 
making the pupils acquainted with some of the more 
common forms. One of the prettiest and commonest of 





wild-flowers is the violet, while among cultivated flowers 
the pansy isalways admired. It cannot fail to interest 
the children on account of its peculiar form and mark- 
ings, and great variety of hues. Specimens of these 
flowers, procured by the pupils, will furnish subjects for 
an interesting exercise. Let the children name the 
different colors, observe the shape of the calyx, and 
count the number of the petals, stamens, and pistils. 
By skilful questioning draw from them other interesting 
points, such as variation from symmetrical form, plan 
of construction as regards the number of parts, and 
shape of the leaves. The teacher may then draw the 
flowers here represented on the blackboard, and request 
the pupils to reproduce them on their slates or on 
paper. Some will probably want to color their draw- 
ings, and this ambition should be encouraged. If tact 
is used, the enthusiasm of the pupils will be greatly 
stimulated, and they will be led to study other flowers. 
In this way great goodcanbe done. Donot fail, teachers, 
to study the flowers ! 


+ 
os 


KINDERGARTEN BOTANY. 








By STELLA C. POLLARD, East Oakland, Cal. 
CALLA LILY—MUSHROOM. 











Children take a piece of paper four inches square. 


Twist one corner, then roll the paper into a horn 
of plenty—or what is that long 
word? ‘*Cornucopia.” Yes, that 
is right. Take your lead pen- 
cil, with the rubber on, using 
the rubber end for the tongue, 
and the pencil end for the handle. 
Draw a picture of 1t on your 
slates, and tell me what flower 
you know of that looks like that. 
‘*T know one, a calla lily.” Yes, 
dear, and if you notice the leaf, 
you will find it is almost the shape 
of mamma's pie-knife. We call 
the flower’s tongue the ‘‘ spadix.” 
To-morrow, on apiece of paper 
four inches square, bring me a 
nice picture of the lily prettily colored. What color is 
the flower? ‘‘ White.” The spadix? ‘ Yellow.” The 
leaves? ‘‘Green.” Yes, now see which one will look 
the best. Learn to spell these words now: Calla, lily, 
spadix, You have done nicely to-day. 
THE MUSHROOM. 

Take your box of curvilinear solids, children, and find 
the hemisphere. Take half a stick of chalk—the thick 
end. Stand the hemisphere on it, and draw a picture of 
it. ‘* Oh, teacher, it’s just like a mushroom.” Yes, well 
now, draw one large one and two little ones. Can you 
tell me something else that looks almost like a mush- 
room? ‘ Yes, ma’am; a toadstool!” What is the dif. 








rt Ail dlp ; 


ference, do you know? ‘Mushrooms you can eat, but 
toadstools are poisonous.” Well done, Fred. What color 
are these little plants? ‘Light and dark brown.” 
Where are they found? ‘In the woods where it is 
damp.” Yes. This order of plants is called ‘ fungus.” 


a 


COTTON. 


WHERE FOUND. —Cotton grows in the warmer parts of 
Asia, Africu, North and South America. The appear- 
ance and manner of raising it are about the same in all 
those countries. The best kind is raised on Cuba, and 
the islands near. This is known as ‘Sea Island,” and 
is so much better, and more expensive than any other 
because of its fineness. Cotton grows best near salt 
water, and that is why much of the best raised is found 
m the states of Louisiana, Georgia, and Mississippi. 
Next to the United States, the most cotton is raised in 
India, where it has been grown for the last two thou- 


sand years. Egypt is also a large cotton-raising 
country. 
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APPEARANCE AND GROWTH OF THE PLANT.—The stem 


of the cotton plant often reaches the height of ten or 
fifteen feet. The flower of the American cotton is of 
delicate yellow, tinged at the bases of the petals with a 
touch of purple. The flower of the cotton grown in 
Asia is reddish. The pods contain from eight to ten 
black seeds, which yield a great deal of oil. When the 
soil has been thoroughly ploughed, it is laid off in rows 
from three to four feet wide, and the seed is planted in 
holes eighteen inches apart. This work continues 
through the month of April, and often late into May. 
In eight or ten days the young shoot appears, and by 
the first week in June the plant isin full bloom. The 
flowers do not last long, but soon fall off leaving three 
or four seed pods exposed, and in a month the cotton is 
ready to be picked. 

MANUFACTURE.—Picking commences late in July, and 
continues until the frosts of November stop the growth 
of the plants. All the hired hands on the plantation 
help in gathering the cotton into baskets. It is then 
dried and put through a mackine called the gin, which 
takes out the seeds. After passing through a half a 
dozen other machines, it is ready to be manufactured 
into yarn, cloth, and thread. 

Facts.—Before machines were invented to spin, 
all such work had to be done on old-fashioned 
spinning-wheels, and as only one thread could be made 
at once, it was very tiresome work. Now the 
machines are so perfect, that a single thread a 
thousand miles in length can be manufactured, 
and only weigh one pound. The first cotton gin was 
made in the United States by Eli Whitney in 1792. Be- 
fore that time the seed had to be separated from the 
cotton by hand. Whitney’s was a very simple machine, 
but it saved so much work that the Southern farmers, 
or planters as they are called, of those days thought 
that their slaves would grow lazy from want of labor, 
and were very angry at its appearance. All our fine 
yarns, muslins, and laces are made of Sea Island cot- 
ton. From South American cotton, and also from that 
raised here, are made cambrics, calicoes, and cloth for 
shirts and sheets. All the coarse, heavy yarns are 
manufactured from the poorest kind of American cot- 
ton. The common ‘ cheese” mallow, which grows all 
along our country road-sides in the summer-time, is a 
near relative of the world-famed cotton. 








JAMES A. GARFIELD. 





BIRTH. 
Born November 19, 1831, in a log-cabin that contained 
one room, in Orange township, Cuyahoga county, Ohio. 
where his father was clearing a new farm. He was the 
youngest of four children. : 


EARLY CHILDHOOD. 
His father died when James was two years old, and he 
had to help work on the farm as soon as he was old enough 
to handle an ax or a hoe, or drive the oxen for his big 
brother to hold the plow. He also earned money by work- 
ing for neighbors in the hay-field. His first regular wages 
were gained by working in a potash factory. 
EDUCATION. 

He learned to read, write, and cipher at a district school. 
When he was about nineteen years of age he went to 
Geanga Academy, in Chester, and there be hired a room 





with a cousin, and the two lived mostly on provisions 
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which they took from home. His mother gave him seven. 
teen dollars, and with this money he got through one term, 
By working nights and mornings, and Saturdays, and with 
some money a friend loaned him, he graduated from Wil- 
liams College, in Williamstown, Mass. 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 

He was made president of the Hiram Eclectic Institute, 
in Ohio, when he was twenty-six years of age. He studied 
law while teaching in this institute. He married Lucretia 
Rudolph, who had been his fellow-student at Chester 
Academy and his pupil at Hiram. 


A GENERAL. 

He was active and vigorous in rousing a political senti- 
ment, and it was through his influence that a company 
was raised at Hiram, Ohio, composed exclusively of the 
students of his college. For his conduct at Chickamauga 
he was made a major-general. 

PRESIDENT. 

Although his nomination for the presidency was unsoli- 
cited, he was nominated, and on Nov. 2, 1880, was elected to 
the presidency of the United States. 

ASSASSINATION. 


On July 2, 1881, he started to leave Washington for a 
tour in New England. At the Baltimore and Potomac 
depot he was shot by a man named Charles J. Guiteau. 


DEATH. 


After eighty days of suffering, he died at Long Branch, 
where he had been removed. His remains were taken to 
Washington where they lay in state at the capitol. He 
was buried at Cleveland, Ohio. 


MEMORABLE WORDS OF GARFIELD. 


1 would rather be beaten in right than in succeed wrong. 

I feel a profounder reverence tor a boy than for a man. 
[never meet a ragged boy in the street without feeling that 
I may owe him a salute, for I know not what possibilities 
may be buttoned up under his coat. 

It is cheaper to reduce crime than to build jails. 

If the power to do hard work is not talent, it is the best 
possible substitute for it. 

Things don’t turn up in the world until somebody turns 
them up. 

In the minds of most men, the kingdom of opinion is 
divided into three territories: the territory of Yes, the ter- 
ritory of No, and a broad unexplored middle ground of 
doubt. 

The fame of the dead fisherman has outlived the glory of 
the Eternal City. 

A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck. 

Young men talk of trusting to the spur of the occasion. 
That trust is vain. Occasions can not make spurs. If you 
expect to wear spurs, you must win them. If you wish to 
use them, you must buckle them to your own heels before 
you go into the fight. 


oa}. 
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MEMORY GEMS. 





Children are God’s apostles, day by day 
Sent forth to preach of love, and hope, and peace. 
—LOWELL, 


More than half the difficulties of the world would be 
allayed or removed by the exhibition of good temper. 
—Sirk ARTHUR HELPs. 





Look not so much on other men’s faults as on thine 
own. —MOLINOs. 





Use thy youth so that thou mayst have comfort to re- 
member it when it hath forsaken thee. 
—Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 





He that hath knowledge spareth his words. 
—BIBLE. 
A man who cannot mind his own business is not to be 
trusted with that of another. 





Nothing is so easy as to deceive one’s self. 
—DEMOSTHENES. 





No man is free who cannot command himself. 
—PYTHAGORAS. 





He overcomes a stout enemy who overcomes his own 
temper. —CHILO. 


Be not afraid ef enthusiasm ; you need it ; you can do 
nothing effectually without it. —GUIZOT. 





If Ican put one touch of rosy sunshine into the life 
of any man or woman, I shall feel that I have worked 
with God. —GEORGE MACDONALD. 


' 





Have courage to wear your old clothes until you can 


pay for new ones, —SELECTED. 


INTERESTING ITEMS FOR SCHOOL-ROOM 
TALKS. 





A GENTLEMAN who stammered from childhood almost 
up to manhood gives a very simple remedy for the mis- 
fortune : ‘‘ Go into a room where you will be quiet and 


you, and sit down and read two hours aloud to yourself, 
keeping your teeth together. Do the same thing every 
two or three days, or once a week if very tiresome, 
always taking care to read slowly and distinctly, moving 
the lips, but not the teeth. Then, when conversing with 
others, try to speak as slowly and distinctly as possible, 
and make up your mind that you will not stammer. 
Well, I tried this remedy, not having much faith in it, I 
must confess, but willing to do almost anything to cure 
myself of such an annoying difficulty. I read for two 
hours aloud with my teeth together. The first result 
was to make my tongue and jaws ache, that is, while I 
was reading, and the next to make me feel as if some- 
thing had loosened my talking apparatus, for I could 
speak with less difficulty immediately. The change was 
80 great that everyone who knew me remarked it. I 
repeated the remedy every five or six days for a month, 
and then at longer intervals till cured.” 


A TRAVELER who recently returned from Pekin asserts 
that there is plenty to smell in that city, but very little 
to see. Most of the show places such as the Temple of 
Heaven and the Marble Bridge have one by one been 
closed to outside barbarians, who cannot even bribe 
their way. The houses are all very low and mean, the 
streets are wholly unpaved, and are always very muddy 
and very dusty, and as there are no sewers or cesspools, 
the filthiness of the town isindescribable. He adds that 
the public buildings are small, and in a decayed and 
tumble-down condition, and the nearest one can get to 
the Emperor’s palace is to climb to the top of some 
building outside the sacred enclosure and surreptitiously 
peep over the wall through an opera glass. Even then 
he does not see much, 





THE commissioner of agriculture has transmitted to 
Congress a report on the wild native silk worm of Cali- 
fornia. It asks that the appropriation of $2,500 made 
last year to encourage the study of the native silk worm 
be increased to $25,000, as it is necessary to establish 
temporary observatory stations wherever the food plant 
on which the worm feeds exists in quantities. It is pre- 
dicted that, by continuing the study, it will not be many 
years before this discovery of the native silk worm will 
be one of the greatest blessings ever conferred upon the 
people of the civilized world. 





A NEW disease resulting from keeping the mouth open 
too much has been discovered by Dr. Guje, of Amsterdam, 
He observed a boy who had been at school for a year 
without being able to master the first three letters of 
the alphabet. On examining him, it was found that the 
nasal passages were quite closed by large swellings. 
That this directly influenced the healthy activity of 
his brain was conclusively shown by the fact that, after 
the removal of the swelling and the opening of a nasal pas- 
sage, the lad learned the whole alphabet within a week. 
At first the teacher was as much astonished at this as 
the parents of the boy ; but, having been put on a new 
track, he soon came upon new instances. <A pupil of 
the gymnasium could not make any headway in mathe- 
matics. He was found to have obstruction in the nasal 
cavity, which prevented him from breathing in the 
proper way. After having undergone the necessary 
operation, his mental troubles also soon came to an end, 
and he became at once as smart as his companions, If 
these are facts it may be well for teachers to examine 
the noses of their dull pupils. 





Kine MILAN was as much a martyr to dread of assas- 
sination as the Czar of Russia. It is told that he slept 
in a room wish doublic doors, 1ron-cased, which he locked 
himself and bolted from the inside. A powerful mastiff 
slept at the foot of his bed, and he kept a loaded revol- 
ver on the table. There was no chimney-place in the 
room, lest dynamite should be dropped down it ; and no 
coal was burned in any room which he occupied, be- 
cause he once saw a murderous Nibilist engine which 
looked outwardly like a lump of coal. He was so afraid 
of poison that he always had the wine he drank un- 
cuted before him. His coffee was always made in his 
presence with a spirit of wine apparatus, and he would 
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never, when — F pan 7 — e aiiendns 
Jain toast or a —for no pu 

into an . Sus iden of bread, he oon bootie toned 
biscuits of Eng ish make, of which there was always a 


tinful in his study. 


alone, get some book that will interest but not excite] ~ 


THE TIMES. 


Here will be found notes of current events, the doings of 
notable men and women, which will be useful as topics for 
discussion and for reproduction exercises. 











building material of the once famous Libby prison has 
been shipped to Chicago. Where was Libby prison dur- 
ing the war? Why was it noted ? 





HATFIELD’s CELEBRATION.—Hatfield, Mass., will cele 
brate on Sept. 19, the 212th anniversary of the attack on 
that town. (The teacher should describe the memorable 
attack on Hatfield by the French and Indians.) 





MONUMENTS TO ERICssON.—The monument to John 
Ericsson, for which $12,000 was appropriated by the New 
York legislature, will be set up in Central Park, New 
York. A monument will also be raised to him in Sweden, 
his native country. What famous war vessel did Ericsson 
build ? 

PROBABLY A METEOR.—Some farmers in a field in Put- 
nam county, Fla., heard a whirring, hissing, sound over 
their heads, and looking up saw something that looked 
like a solid column of fire passing with great velocity 
through the air. It appeared to be from eight to ten feet 
in length and from four to five feet in diameter. When 
first discovered it seemed to be several hundred feet above 
the earth and was inclining in its course toward the 
ground, emitting great sparks of fire. In an instant it 
passed out of sight and an explosion took place that shook 
the earth and was heard fora distance of fifteen miles. 
The phenomenon was probably due to the passage through 
the air of a meteoric body. What is a meteor ? 





THE IRISH VICEROYSHIP.—The Earl of Zetland has ac- 
cepted the viceroyship of Ireland. The Unionist members 
of the House of Lords and the House of Commons have 
asked Lord Svlisbury to abolish the office and transfer its 
duties to a secretary of state. Whatis a viceroy? How 
could the office be abolished ? 





DESPOTISM IN Morocco.—All classes of citizens in 
Morocco, Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians, are com- 
plaining of the ruinous taxation levied by their grasping 
rulers. At the same time they know that the least upris- 
ing would lead to a massacre by the Moorish sultan. They 
do not seem to have thought of establishing a republic, 
giving each man equal rights with his neighbors. Why is 
our government better than the Old World monarchies ? 


A Happy Spot oF EARTH.—The bark Mikado recently 
hove to off Pitcairn island, and the vessel was visited by 
two boat loads of natives. The island lies out of the track 
of ordinary navigation in latitude 25° south and longitude 
130° west, and its only regular communication with the 
outside world is once in eighteen months, when a British 
man-of-war touches there. It was settled by the ancestors 
of the present inhabitants, ninety-nine years ago. Nine 
mutineers from the British ship Bounty founded the col- 
ony. They induced six men and twelve women from 
Tahiti to join them, and the descendants from the original 
twenty-seven now number about 300. The colony soon 
outgrew the producing capacity of the island, which is 
only two and one-quarter miles long and a mile wide. 
About thirty-two years ago, Great Britain offered the col- 
onists the island of Norfolk for an off-shoot settlement. 
All the Pitcairnians moved there, but part of them re- 
turned and the population of the island is now 117. The 
people elect annually achief magistrate and adeputy. All 
property among them is owned incommon, and money is 
not known on theisland. The people live in native built 
cottages, raise all manner of fruits and vegetables in the 
balmy climate, and catch fish in the sea. They have a 
church and school, and are fairly well educated and intel- 
ligent. Sickness and crime are practically unknown 
among them. They raise melons, yams, oranges, pine- 
apples, and vegetables. They use no liquor of any descrip- 
tion, and do not smoke. What season is it now in Pit- 
cairn island ? 

THE SHAH RECEIVED AT ST. PETERSBURG.—A banquet 
was given at St. Petersburg, in honor of the Shah, who sat 
at the right of the Czarina, When the Czar arose and 
offered a toast in honor of his guest, a salvo of twenty-one 
guns was fired by the artillery stationed in the fortress of 
Peter and Paul. The Shah offered a toast in honor of the 
Czarina. Over what country does the Shah rule? Who 
is the Czarina ? 


ARRESTED FOR TREASON.—Several Frenchmen have 
been arrested at Soultzmatt, Alsace, on a charge cf 
treason. What was the result of the Franco-Prussian 
war? What territory was ceded to Germany? Define the 
word treason, 





LIBBY PRIsON.—The last car-load of brick and other .- 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
NEWARK, N. J. 








Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, Ohio, delivered an interesting 
address at a recent teachers’ institute, Newark, N. J., on 
PUNISHMENTS IN THE SCHOOLS. 
He said: “* The object of punishment is to prevent wrong doing. 
The specific ends of punishment in the school are three: First, to 
reform the wrong doer, to induce him to give up the wrong 


. course. Any punishment in the school that makes the pupil 


worse is to be ruled out. The prime question to be asked by the 
teacher is, What will be the effect of this punishment on this 
pupil? If the teacher is sure that any punishment will only 
harden the pupil, it is his duty to postpone it until other methods 
can be considered. The second end to be attained is to deter 
others from wrong doing, and it may be that the punishment of 
the child is necessary for an example to others, and the teacher 
should think what will be the effect of this punishment on the 
school or class and will it deter others. If it will, then it should 
be administered, even if in doubt of its effect on the pupil. A 
third end of punishment is to put the seal of disapproval on 
wrong doing. Punishment is a great educator of the moral sense. 
It helps those who witness it of a right estimate of the wrong 
doing. It uplifts schools to a realization of wrong doing. ‘The 
third question is, What should be the nature of punishment to 
best attain the three ends mentioned? ‘The chief character- 
istic of effective punishment is certainty. In schoo] morejdepends 
on the certainty of punishment than on its severity. A light 
punishment rightly and certainly administered is more effective 
than a severe punishment.” 

He delivered another interesting lecture on 

THE DUTY OF THE HOUR, 

It was an ableand effective plea for a higher and more thorough 
education. He spoke of the duty of the state to educate the people 
in every way if the community expect to have a strong and com- 
plete moral, intellectual manhood or womanhood. 

The following institute committee was appointed: Principals 
Anderson, Schulte, and Wilson, Misses Emma Smith and Eliza 
Leyden, and Mr. George Forman. 





KENTUCKY. 


A demand for better education is shown by the numerous 
summer normals advertised for this coming season. Prof. Dei- 
trich, of Hopkinsville, and 8, L. Frogge,Lafayette,have announced 
one for Christian county. Prof. Weston Bruner announces one 
at Leitchfield for Grayson county, and H. Clay Smith, A.M., Owen- 
ton,Ky., is principal of the new normal to be organized at Carroll- 
ton. After this term no teachers will be granted certificates 
except upon examination on civil government as a distinet branch 
of study. The minutes of the last state teachers association | 
together with the program for the coming associatior. have 
recently been published. From the program it seems the Ken_ 
tucky teachers want another chance at “ Federal Aid.” E. 


WISCONSIN. 


Among the most important school laws passed by the last legis- 
lature are the following: A law providing for the appointment of 
a supervisor of free high schools, at a salary of $1,800 and expen- 
ses, payable from the fund in aid of such schools; a law appropri- 
ating $1,000 annually for the support of a summer school of 
science for teachers, in connection with the university; a law 
providing for the observance of arbor day. April 30, of this year, 
was appointed as such by proclamation of the governor. 

The compulsory educution law was amended so as to compel all 
who have charge of children from seven to fourteen years to send 
them to school at least twelve consecutive weeks each year. A 
school under that act is only such in which the common branches 
are taught in the English language. 

The young folk’s reading circle which has been organized in 
many schools of the state is meeting with success. The inaugura- 
tion centennial was generally observed throughout the schools of 
the state, with appropriate exercises. Nature lessons have been 
introduced in the program of teachers’ institutes, and it is to be 
hoped that this excellent feature will find a warm reception by 
the teachers of the state. 

The salary of the superintendent of the Milwaukee schools has 
been increased to $4,000 and an assistant superintendent has heen 
appointed at a salary of, $2,500. 

The cooking school has been adopted as a part of the public 
school system of Milwaukee and the sum of $1,300 has been appro- 
priated therefor. 

The directors of the Wisconsin summer school are making 
efforts to increase the efficiency of the same by enlarging its 
scope so as to reach grammar school teachers. Its main purpose 
will be to elevate the character and method of science teaching, 
A program for the next session is to be published at an early day. 

St. Francis. E. A. BELDA. 

INDIANA. 


The late legislature of this state passed, or amended, school 
laws as follows: A new school book law, requiring the state board 
of education to take charge of the matter of furnishing school 
books for use in the public schools, 

That all cities of 3,000 inhabitants and over, must provide night 
schools for persons between the ages of 16 and 30; 

That it is unlawful to give, or sell, directly or indirectly tobacco 
in any form to boys under 16 years of age, to be used by them- 
selves; or to persuade or ask a person under 16 years to use 
tobacco in any form. Fine, $1 to $10; 

That kindergarten schools may be established in any city or 
town for children between the ages of 4 and 6 years, and main- 
tained as other schools, except that the expense must be met by 
local tax; 

That teachers shall receive pay for attending township insti- 
tutes,it they attend the full session and perform all duties required 
of them ; 

That any person who lids taught for six consecutive years in the 
schools of the state, arid dow holds a three years’ hoens¢ to teach 
therein; shall be forever afterw ards exempt from exatmitiation 


so long as he or she shall continue to teach in the common schools 
of the county in which said three years’ license was obtained. 
New Albany. Joun R. WEATHERS. 
KANSAS. 


The state university graduating class numbers forty. Fifty- 
three country school pupils in Ottawa county passed the examina- 
tions and received diplomas last week. The gradation of common 
schools is being worked toward in every county in the state, and 
soon all will have a complete system of gradation with annual 
examinations for diplomas, The advisability of substituting Mon- 
day for Saturday as the weekly holiday at the state university is 
beirg discussed. The spring examinations of applicants for 
certificates was held’in every county in the state April 27. Law- 
rence will have a new schoo) building this year. [t will cost 
about $35,000. Medicine Lodge, one of the “frontier” towns, 
will build a $17,000 school-house this season. 

The society of Friends has made arrangements for the erection 
of a college at Washington. 

The time of holding the annual school meeting has been changed 
to one month later and it will be held this year on July 25. 

The state normal school has a new organ, The Normal Quarterly, 
It is a handsome well-edited paper. It is claimed that Ottawa 
University has but four tobacco smokers and six chewers in the 
whole number of students. C. M. HARGER. 

Abiiene, Kanaas. 

Morton county occupies the south-west corner of Kansas. 
There are several good school builaings in the county. Richfield, 
the county seat, has a beautiful frame building erected at a cost 
of $5,000. It is furnished with all needful apparatus. The school 
year 1s nine months. Taloga has a school-house of about the same 
size and plan of Richfield’s. 

Morton Center and Westola are to erect village school-houses 
this summer. 
Richfield. Curtis P. Cog. 

VERMONT. 

The new school law provides for the election of county instead 
o town superintendents. The following is a complete list of the 
county supervisors chosen by the several boards of education on 
Tuesday, May 7: Addison, E. A. Hasseltine, of Bnstol; Benning- 
ton; Professor E. W. Howe, of North Bennington; Caledonia, 
Professor W. H. Taylor, of Hardwick; Chittenden, Professor J. 8. 
Cilley, of Jerico; Essex, J. H. Walbridge, of West Concord; 
Franklin, H. E. Rustedt, of Richford; Grand Isle, W. N. Phelps, 
of South Hero ; Lamoille, J. W. Redmond, of Hyde Park; Orange, 
E. W. Goodhue, of Wells River; Orleans, Mason Stone, of West- 
field ; Rutland, W. F. Walker, of Proctor; Washington, Rev. I. P. 
Booth, of Northfield; Windham, C. P. Holt, of Hinsdale, N. H.; 
Windsor, J. H. Dunbar, of White River Junction, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The legislature of a year ago passed a law to encourage the 
smaller towns to unite in the employment of a superintendent of 
schools, The provisions of the act were as follows: Any two or 
more towns, the valuation of each of which does not exceed 
$2,500,000, and the aggregate number of schools 1n all of which is 
not more than fifty nor less than thirty, having raised not less 
than $750 for a superintendent of schools, shall receive from the 
state treasury $1,000, one-half of which shall be paid for the salary 
of the superintendent, and one-half for the salaries of the 
teachers. Under this act several districts have already been 
formed. ARNOLD. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Recert legislation makes the vaccination of school children 
compulsory, from which they are only excused on the certificate 
of a reputable, practicing physician that an unsuccessful attempt 
has been made. Applicants for teachers’ certificates are now 
required to pay a fee of two dollars each, which amount goes to 
the Teachers’ Institute and Library Fund. The law further 
requires that fifty per cent. of this fund shall be expended for 
books. Regarding the compensation of census marshals, the law 
very wisely provides that the amount paid shall not exceed six 
dollars per day, and “in no case shall the compensation be com- 
puted at a per capita sum.” The illegal granting of a teacher’s 
certificate ie now made a misdemeanor by statute. Members of 
boards of education are now prohibited from preparing applicants 
for examination. The law declares the office of a member violat- 
ing this statute vacant. 

The influencing, or attempting to influence, a member of the 
board of education in the transaction of his official business is a 
misdemeanor, by a late law. The new Preston School of Industry 
is under the management of the state board of prison directors. 
A movement is now afloat to establish a college at Fresno City. 
It 1s to be under the management of the Christian Brothers. A 
new normal college has been organized at College City. The news- 
paper press is interesting itself more in the subject of schools 
and common school education, T. S. Pricer. 

Fresno City. 





PERSONALS. 





Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER is vice president for the United 
States of the International Congress of Education to be held in 
connection with the Paris Exposition next July. 

Pror. Henry G. CLARKE, of Palmyra, N. Y., is doing superior 
schoo] work, and rapidly coming to the front in educational 
matters. 

Pror. EDWARD I. WouFre, one of Pennsylvania’s progressive 
school men, is doing excellent work at the head or the department 
of English and pedagogics in Wyoming Seminary, at Kingston, 
Penn, 

PRINCIPAL H. DAY GiIsE, of the schools at Schuylkill Haven, 
Penn., has just closed a markedly successful school year. 

Miss ANNA BuCKBEE, of Berwick, Penn., is one of the foremost 
and strongest lady educators in the Keystone state. She has had 
fine training and varied experience, and is abreast with the best 
educational thought of the day. 

Mr. H. I. Harter, formerly of Lombard, Ill., public schools is 
doing good work in the state of Minnesota as principal of the 
public schools at Excelsior. 

Miss Ipa V. Brown, principal of the Stickney school, South 
St, Paui, Minn., has resigned to accept the principaiship of the 





public schools 48 Hopkins, Minn) 





AT Home. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








The board of education have declined to close the schools on July 
2 and 3, when the State Teachers’ Association meets in Brooklyn. 
Teachers who wish to attend the convention may be excused 
from their schools by the principals on a written application, if 
their services are not essential. 





A rumor that the public schools were to be kept open during 
the summer months, and the teachers were to take turns during 
the summer vacation in teaching the pupils, bas caused much 
alarm among school teachers in the city. No foundation for suc}, 
reports exists, as the superintendent affirms. 





FROM SUPT. JASPER’S REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS. 

During the school year which has just closed, says Supt. John 
Jasper, in bis yearly report, just issued, only one new school 
building was completed and opened—Grammar School No. 8&4, in 
West Fiftieth street. It was opened last June, and the female 
pupils of Grammer School No. 5, with a primary department 
which had been occupying a leased building, were placed in it. 
This did not materially increase the total seating capacity of the 
schools, as the leased building was given up,and the new schoo 
served merely to better, not to enlarge, the school accommoda- 
tions. 


NO INCREASE IN ACCOMMODATIONS DURING THE YEAR. 


As an actual fact, there was hardly any increase in such accom- 
modations during the year, and only an almost imperceptible in- 
crease in the actual attendance. Several new departments were 
organized, and others were consolidated ; so that the wh: le num- 
ber of public schools in the city remains the same as in the 
previous year, notwithstanding the fact that the growth of the 
city’s population for the year is placed at not less than 50,009. 
The total number of primary and grammar pupils taught during 
the year was 196,589, and the number taught in all public and cor 
porate schools sharing in the school fund was 240,980, an increase 
of 1,759 over the year before. The average daily attendance in 
the primary and grammar schools was 134,248, against 133,944 for 
the previous year, an increase of but 304. This was a gain of only 
.23 per cent., against .90 the year before, and 2.08 per cent. in 1886 
The increase was wholly in the grammar schools, where it reached 
477, while in the primary department there was a falling off ot 173. 


14,085 PUPILS REFUSED ADMISSION FOR WANT OF ROOM. 


In June, 1888, 2,869 scholars were graduated from the grammar 
schools, and about 20,000 were promoted from the primary to the 
grammar departments. Allowing for the vacancies caused by 
death, promotions, and voluntary withdrawals, not less than 
25,000 new pupils were registered between the Battery and Ford- 
ham, while 14,085 applicants who desired to attend school could 
not be received, owing to want of room. The lack of accommo- 
dation was almost wholly in the primary cepartments, and Mr. 
Jasper estimates that at least 20,000 pupils could be taken into 
the schools to-day, if there was sufficient class-room to hold them. 
The lack of new buildings has been the result of the delay that 
stopped the progress of schools four years ago, and slight delays 
in securing funds or sites for new buildings, prevented more 
schools from being completed last year. Another cause of the 
falling off in the primary departments has been the strict inter- 
pretation, which the board of education has enforced of class- 
room accommodation, 


OVER-CROWDING OF CLASSES. 


Classes of more than sixty children have been prohibited, and 
any overcrowding has been promptly checked. While seventy or 
more scholars in a class-room are certainly too great a number 
for the advantage of individual pupils, it is still a question 
whether even fifty or sixty are not an excessive number for good 
results in teaching. And itis also an open question whether, in 
the large, well-ventilated, and well-lighted uptown buildings, 
where the school accommodations are most limited, a tempor- 
ary overcrowding, which will permit of a slight excess without 
actual bad effects, is not preferable to refusing admission to so 
large a number of pupils. 


WHAT IS DOING TO MEET THIS DIFFICULTY. 


A good deal is being done by Building Superintendent Debe- 
voise this year to meet the difficulty. Six new structures are to 
be finished and ready for occupation during the present year 
which will have accommodation for at least 10,000 new scholars , 
and eleven more are under way, to be completed next year; giv- 
ing accommodation for about 15,000 additional pupils. Thus 
within two years, if these buildings are al] finished, the school ac- 
commodation of the city should be increased fully 25,000. This 
would permit the reception of all those who are kept out of the 
schools to-day ; but, taking the growth in excess of accommoda- 
tion as 5,000 yearly, it will require at least three years, with the 
same extra effort, for the board of education to place its school 
accommodations once more abreast of the demand, and give a 
place in the schools to every child who applies for it 

REFORMS. 

Reform in methods is necessarily slow in so large a system, and 
new methods can be introduced in only the most gradual manner. 
Mr. Jasper’s report directs attention to some of these reforms 
which have been attempted, among them the introduction of 
manual training, and improved methods of examinations. He 
culls attention also to the skeleton classes in the higher grammar 
grades, and the advisability of fixing the number of pupils neces- 
sary for the formation of such classes. This is a subject long 
talked of among school officials; and it has been calculated that 
if a satisfactory plan for forming them could be decided upon 
now, it would give an increase of room 1n the schools, equal to 
the seating capacity of three new buildings, not to mention other 
results of equal importance arising froma it. 


—_—_— — 


On May 28 twetity graduates of the Cooper Union for ~ 
Advancement of Science and Art completed the firs yetirs’ 008 
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of the evening school vf science, and received the Cooper medal 
and diploma. There were two graduates in the three years’ 
course in chemical analysis, and thirty-nine graduates of the 
woman’s art school. This was the thirtieth annual commence- 
ment, and the twenty-fifth anniversa ry of the graduation of the 
first class toat ever left the school. 

The number of students now attending the different branches 
of the school is 3,521, of which 394 are women in the day school; 
and 3,127 men in the night school. 

These prizes were awarded : 


Drawing from life—First prize, $30 in gold, Miss Henrietta A. 
Jones. Drawing from cast—First prize, $10 in gold, Miss Clura 
Goulding. Oil painting—Prize, $10 in gold, Miss Bertha Hunt, 
Designing—Prize, $25 in gold, Miss Jean Marion. Normal draw- 
ing and designing—First prize, $25 in gold, Miss Emma Oewel. 
Engraving on wood—First year prize, $15 in gold, Miss Hilda 
Weiss; second year prize, $10 in gold, Miss Harriet T. Williams: 
third year prize, $5 m gold, Miss K. R. Curtis. The best operator 
on the Reming Yon typewriter : First prize, $25 in gold, Miss Annie 
D. Blake; second prize, $15 in gold, Miss Coralie Choate; third 
prize, $10 in gold, Miss E. T. Springer. Fifteen dollars each in 
gold, as follows: Cast drawing, Moses Frumkes; form drawing, 
Frederick B. Marvin; architectural drawing, Harry L. Copeland , 
mechanical drawing, Albert D. Mead. 





From the Tribune, Mail and Express, and Star, of June 9. 
PRESENTATION TO DR. ALLEN. 


“The chapel of the University of the City of New York was well 
filled with ladies and gentlemen, Saturday June 8, at 11 a. m., with 
members of the classes in pedagogy, who had met to present to 
Professor Jerome Allen, a magniticently engrossed testimonial of 
their appreciation of his efforts. Vice-Chancellor McCracken, D.D. 
LL.D., presided. Supt. Addison B. Poland, A.M., of Jersey City, 
stated the object of calling the class together, and Principal 
William T. Vilymen, A.M., of Brooklyn, in a well-chosen speech 
presented the resolutions, which were read by Miss Mary B. 
Dennis, B.S., of Flushing. The president of the Council, the 
venerable Charles Butler, LL.D., was present, and offered his con- 
gratulations, The engrossed document, beautifully executed and 
mounted, contains the names of the two hundred students who 
have been members of the classes in pedagogy during the past 
two years, The following paragraph is taken from the introduc- 
tion to the testimonial : 

“ During two years the class has developed from an experiment 
into an abiding success, due tothe ability, the learning, and the 
energy of the professor, who, by his administration of the office, 
has fully justified the wise choice which placed him there. The 
members of the class in pedagogy extend their heartiest congratu- 
lations to the faculty, and especially to Dr. Allen upon the 
progress made, and the assurance which this meeting feels that 
with every year the course will grow in prominence, influence, 
and benefit.” 

The presentation sheet is surrounded by a continuous vine of 
violets—the emblem of the university—which twines about several 
tablets bearing the names of the eminent ancient educational 
philosophers, Cicero, Locke, Bacon. Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, 

Ratick, Froebel, and Mann. 

Following the remarks of Professor Allen, Supt. H. H. Hutton, 
A.M.. of Passaic, addressed the class in an appropriate manner. 
Principal Hanson, of Newark, moved that steps be taken to form 
a Society of Pedagogy, Auxiliary to the College of Pedagogy, 
University of the City of New York. The following committee 
was appointed to perfect the organization: Principal E. R. Shaw, 
A.M., of the high school, Yonkers; Rev. Jesse W, Brooks, A.M., 
Brvoklyn ; Miss Mary B. Dennis, B.S., Flushing; Ass*t, Supt. John 
H. Waish, A.B., LL.B., Brooklyn; Supt. Henry H. Hutton, A.M., 
Passaic; Principal Frank H. Hanson, A.M., Newark; Supt. A. B. 
Poland, A.M., Jersey City,and Principal William T. Viymen,A.M., 
Brooklyn. This committee will report at the commencement of 
the next pedagogical year in October. 





THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Brooklyn, at the 
Academy of Music, on July 2 and 3. A public exhibition 
by the scholars will be given“at the Pratt Institute on 
June 29,and July 1, from 10 to 6 o’clock, and on July 2 
and 3, for members of the association and their guests. 

On the first day of the meeting there will be two ses- 
sions of the association, and three on the last day, for 
which essays, criticisms, and papers, elaborate in charac- 
ter, have been prepared. President E. H. Cook, of Pots- 
dam, will preside. On Tuesday, there will be a public 
meeting in the Academy of Music, over which Mayor 
Chapin will preside. Arrangements have been made for 
an excursion down the harbor, and a reception on Wednes- 
day night will be tendered the association by the sup- 
ermtendents of schools, and teachers’ organizations of 
this city and Brooklyn. 


STATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 








The annual convention of the New York State Sunday- 
School Association was held in Albany on June 11-13, 
1889. Representatives of the W.C. T. U. addressed the 
association, and the Woman’s Mission and Society’s work, 
and that of the United Societies of Chmstian Endeavor 
were subjects of conference. Model Sunday schools 
were conducted, and on the last day of the conference 
the Rey. Dr. A. T. Pierson, of Philadelphia, was the 
chief speaker. 





Distress after dating and other dyspeptic symptoms are cured 
by Hood's Sarsaparilia! 


(CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CIVIL WAR. 

To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

Were the Northern people fighting to free the slaves at 
the outset of the Civil war ? E. E. 8. 

The Northern people were not fighting to free the slaves, 
at the outset of the Civil war. but to preserve the Union. 
President Lincoln issued his Emancipation Proclamation 
as a war measure, for the purpose of defeating those who 
were endeavoring to destroy the unity of the government. 





COPYRIGHT ON NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

To the Editors of Tar ScHOOL JOURNAL: 

Dear Sir :—Will you inform me how to obtain a copyright on 
newspaper articles. 

Newark, N. J. INQUIRER. 

Send two copies of the printed title and date of each ar- 
ticle to the Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
together with $1 fee. Eds. 


PARENTS AT SCHOOL. 


A school-room that parents do not visit should be inves. 
tigated. Why do they not visitit? Probably there are 
several reasons. 

1. The children would stare at them. 

. The teacher would be disconcerted. 

. The exercises would be uninteresting. 

. It would do no good. 

. They do not understand school matters. 

. They need to * fix up” so much. 

. It wastes their time and the time of the school. 

Now the way to get parents to visit the school is to 
start the ball by inviting some likely to come and making it 
pleasant for them. It must be made fashionable to come. 
Get the parents of very moderate circumstances to come 
as well as the well-to-do. (1) Have a day, say Friday, and 
fix the afternoon for the visit—then the children can go 
home with their parents. (2) Have the room made clean, 
and decorate it with evergreens. (3) Have seats furnished 
and a committee of pupils to seat visitors. (4) Instruct 
the pupils not to stare at visitors. (5) Have interesting ex- 
ercises and everything go lively and smooth. (6) Don’t 
make any speech—except to thank them forcoming. (7) 
Speak to them all yourself personally. By following this 
plan I have had mauy visitors. R. JENNY VICTOR. 


2S Ot me & SD 


LAZY PUPILS. 


As long as there are schools there will be lazy pupils— 
pupils who dislike tostudy. The skilful teacher prevents 
those who are slightly lazy from becoming very muck so. 
he may cause those who are very much so to do a good deal 
of solid work ; but there will still remain a number who 
do not like mental work. 

In my experience I have found these lazy ones smart 
enough ; they need some stimulus ; what shallit be? The 
old way was to have a head and tail to the class—that did 
some good. I lay out acertain amount of work that all 
can do—for instance, ten problems in arithmetic. When 
this is done I allow the pupil—not to be idle as pay; that 
would not cure the trouble—to do some work that he likes, 
for example : 

. To read an interesting book. 

. To look at the pictures in the ‘‘ School Album.” 

. To paint in water colors. 

. To modelin clay. 

. To draw on the blackboard with colored crayons. 

. To sit on the back settees with another pupil and dis- 
cuss school work. 

7. To go to the rear corner and prepare materials for ex- 
periments. 

8. For special reasons, to go out, as for leaves and plants. 

9. To assist pupils in a lower class. 

10. To assist me in keeping records. 


‘ 


Qo fr © dO 


H. J. HASTINGs. 


TO AN ELEMENTARY TEACHER IN TROUBLE. 


Your pupils are tardy. I know what that means, for I 
have had the same experience. But has it occurred to you 
that possibly there is no standard of time in your district ? 
Have you thought that possibly in some homes are no 
time-pieces at all? The fact is, that away from the lines 
of our railways, there is no uniformity in the time-pieces. 
I will illustrate. I was once in a section of country, re- 
mote from a railroad. A lecture was announced for 8 
o’clock in the evening. Pupils were requested to be 
prompt. At the time designated, very few persons were 
present. I noticed one of my best pupils enter at five min- 
utes before nine. I knew he meant to be on time. It puz- 
zled me greatly, but I learned that I should have an- 
nounced my lecture at “early candle light.”” In my dis- 
trict I could not secure regularity because many had no 
time-pieces. And so I think it may be in many places. 

Now as to writing exouses. I think many parents 
Tefuse because they are ashamed to have the teacher 





see their penmanship and wariady I know that this is so. 
Ionce demanded of a man a bill, before I would settle 
with him. He told his sister with whom he lived that she 
must make out the bill, as he would not do it, even if he 
never got the money. I know thatmany country people 
are very sensitive on points like these, and the young 
teacher must not rashly ask too much. 
Lewisburg, Pa. Gro. G. GROFF. 





Note.—In answer to Letter on page 327, JouRNAL, May 18, 1889, 


ENCOURAGING WORDS FROM VERMONT. 

This is commencement season, and the various schools 
are sending out many well equipped graduates. Thenum- 
ber is larger than the general average, and as has been the 
case for the past few years the ability of the graduates 
seems to increase each year. How far the influence of such 
a paper as the JOURNAL extends can be illustrated by an in- 
cident which befell us not long ago. We were driving in 
an out of the way road and came to a school-house, “ small 
and white.”’ Inside it is modeled after the old-fashioned 
sort, as far as seats and blackboards go. But the teaching 
of the seven little ones is on the modern plan: Map-draw- 
ing and coloring, drawing of objects, flowers in the win- 
dows, flower beds about the house, learning geography by 
direct example in the puddles by the roadside, arithmetic 
by the kindergarten method—ideas from the JouRNAL. 
The view from the windows in either direction is superb 
and is utilized by this wise teacher to the fullest advantage. 
The moral is obvious—subscribe for the JouRNAL and 
study it carefully. 

Perkinsville, Vt. B. H. ALLBEE, 


NOT USING SCHOOL READERS. 


In answer toa letter by this title, in the JouRNAL last 
week, we would say that we would not by any means dis- 
pense with Readers. All the travels, stories, poems, and 
sketches are excellent for supplementary work. The time 
is far distant when school Readers will not be found neces 
sary. Blackboard work is admirable. Definitions should 
be written and diacritical marks thoroughly explained. 
Investigation questions should be constantly proposed, and 
the habit of inquiry and searching out important things 
encouraged. But notwithstanding all this, we need dic- 
tionaries and text-books ; without them we should be en- 
tirely at sea. A text-book is a good slave, but a™bad mas- 
ter. The reason why we have often talked about the use 
of school books is because many teachers abusethem. All 
of our best schools are very careful in reference to the text- 
books they use; but they adapt their methods of teaching 
to the best light they have. No’; let us use text-books, but 
let us use them for educational purposes. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT 
Should have:—1. An unblemished character. 2. Good 
sense. 3. A good education. 4. A great mind. 5. Good 
judgment. 6. A sympathetic disposition. 7. A noble soul. 
8. Good executive ability. 9. Good health. 10. A knowl- 
edge of the law of God. 


Bearsville, N. Y. Moses B. SHORT. 


1. Honesty. 2. Industry. 3. Refinement. 4. Executive 
ability. 5. Moral courage. 6. A broad and general educa- 
tion. 7. A knowledge of normal methods. 8. Good 
health. 9. Tact. 10. Common sense. R. N. Woop. 





QUESTIONS 10 BE ANSWERED. 





The following questions have been sent in by some of our 
subscribers, and doubtless others of our readers will take pleasure 
in — jam them. The NuMBER of the question should head 
the reply. 


204. EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF VUTERS.—What states 
require educational qualifications of its voters, and what is the 
extent of such education ? J. Gress. 


295. KiInGpoms.—Wiill you please give a few hints in regard to 
the three natural kingdoms, as 10 how we can always tell to 
which kingdom ali objects in nature belong, for instance, earth, 

air, and water, bricks, the shell of certain fish, and objects that 
os meet with in every-day life. E. P. Buarr. 


296. No-MANn’s-Lanv.—Where in the United States is there 
another No-man’s-land, besides the one commonly called by that 
name north of Texas? 

Camden, N. J CHARLES SMITH. 


297. LOWER CALIFORNIA.—Are some parts of lower California 
an island when the tides are very high? CHARLES SMITH. 


298. IsLAND NUMBER TEN.—From some source I have received 
the idea that Island No. 10 has sunk since the Civil war. Is the 
statement correct ? SUBSCRIBER. 


299. ARKANSAS.—Did the legislature of Arkansas change the 
pronunciation of the name Arkan’sas to Arkansaw ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 





THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU is busy these 
June days in placing teachers for the coming year. From 
its central location it looks out over all the country; the 
best schools write to it for teachers. It is becoming a 
settled plan among many leading school boards to draw 
their teachers from welJ-known agencies. The N. Y. E. B., 
under the managemert of Mr. Herbert 8. Kellogg, is sure 
to become a great aid for the teachers in obtaining the 





best places. 
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ARTICLES INTERESTING TO TEACHERS IN 
RECENT MAGAZINES. 





A Boston Writing School before the Revolution.—June Mag. of 
Am, Hist. 

A-B-C-Darians.—May Murray's. 

Beneficiary Educational Societies.—April Church Rev. 

College of California, Dr. Willey’s History of.—June Overland 
Month. 

Cheap Academic Titles.—June Forum. 

Evening Classes—Recreative and Practical.—May Theological 
Month. 

English Dictionaries, Some Curiosities of.—June F. L. Sunday 
Mag. 

Language in Modern Education.—June Forum. 

Law School of the Michigan University.— May Green Bag, 

Michigan University, Student Life at.—Juae Cosmopolitan. 

Manual! Training, The Psychology of.—May Education. 

Manitold Personality.—April Presb. Rev. 

Negro, Education of.—(May 30) Christian Advocate. 

Notes on Germar Universities.—(June 6) Christian Union. 

Persistency of Ethnic Traits.—(May-June) Meth. Rev. 

Public Schools, Cardinal Manning’s Bible in the.—(May 30) Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

Public Schools, Religious Instruction in,—June Andover Rev. 

“ Psychic Research,” The Problems of. —June Harper’s. 

Superstitions Regarding Children.—May Cassell’s. 

School-Girls.—May Chambers’ Journal. 

Scientific Education and Industrial Prosperity.—May Nat. Rev. 

Scholarships, The Evil of.—May Murray's. 

The Language aud Literature of the Age.—April Edinburgh Rev. 

Technical Training, Industrial Value of.—May Contemp. Rev. 

The Education Commission and the School Rate.—May Fort. Rev. 

The State, The Church, and the School.—June Atlantic. 

The German Gymnasium in its Working Order.—June Atlantic. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LANGUAGE EXERCISES. By Robert C. Metcalf and Orville 
T. Bright. Ivison, Blakeman & Company, Publishers. 
New York and Chicago. 223 pp. 42 cents. 


This is truly a book of language exercises, and great 
care has been taken in the arrangement of the lessons to 
secure constant freshness, and at the same time furnish 
repeated practice in every variety of exercise. Some of 
the most marked features of the book are, Exercises in 
Letters and their Sounds, in Words and Word Forms,— 
Exercises in the Use of the Dictionary,—the Study of Sen- 
tences,—Exercises in Pronunciation, Dictation Exercises 
—Picture Studies,—Composition riting,—Studies of 
Poems,—Reproéuction Exercises,—Letter writin —The 
Right Use of Words,—Paraphrasing,—Studies in Biogra- 
a ro Observations and Neig borhood Studies, and 

rs ings. This wide range of subjects 
for exercises furnishes pupils with a at amount of 
practice in expression. he introduction of practical 
work in geography, history, and natural history, is a wise 
movement, and the abundance of material furnished en- 
ables the teacher to provide a pleasant, profitable and in- 
structive succession of exercises. The topics for study 
and conversation will be found specially valuable, as 
well as the Dictation Exercises and lessons on Letter 
Sane. A good book of Language Exercises is a welcome 
guest. 











First GREEK READER. Easy Selections Adapted from 
Xenophon and Thucydides, and Introductory to the 
Anabasis of Xenophon. With Dates and Exercises. By 
Edward G. Coy, M. A. Third Edition. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1-3-5 Bond Street. 149 pp. 


The object of these simplified selections is to assist be- 

nners in gaining ease and fluency in translating, at a 
ime when otherwise they would be confined to grammar 
and lessons, or be struggling with translations beyond 
them, The selections from Xenophon, besides affording 
suitable material for translating, include the leading de- 
tails of the entire story of the Ten Thousand—four books 
of the “ Anabasis ” oy ey a few pages,—and will fur- 
nish a pupil who reads them carefully, a good Xenophon- 
tic vocabulary. The remaining selections, taken mostly 
from Thucydides, and the history of the Peloponnesian 
war, give some interesting details of that long and terrible 
struggle between Athens and Sparta for the supremacy of 
Greece. The pupil who reads this book will not only en- 
joy the selections, but lay a good foundation for the fu- 
ure building up ofa g Greek scholarship. 


THE “MAN WONDERFUL” MANIKIN, Arranged by A. Gar- 
denier. Cloth, 10% x25 inches. With About 50 Colored 
Plates. New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


There has long been needed a cheap and compact mani- 
kin for the teacher’s use in the school and class-room. 
The ‘ Man Wonderful ” manikin is 25 inches high and 10% 
inches wide, and consists of maps that overlie each other. 
There are nearly 50 different tes, beautifully colored. 
The muscular system is the first that appears; then by 
turning over a flap the heart, liver, intestines, etc., are 
shown. By turning again the circulation is seen, the 
heart, lungs, arteries, veins, etc. The brain is shown; 
also the nerves to the eyes, nose, and mouth. Thus it be- 
comes a complete spa for the study of anatomy and 
physiology. For the use of the teacher nothing could be 

andier ; it can be hung on the wall or stood on the table. 
It will be found a most attractive thing to pupils, inter- 
esting them in the study and naiping them greatly. Itis 
durably made, mounted on cloth and is accompanied by a 
man showing its use and describing the various organs 
of the body carefully numbered to correspond -with chart. 
Such a piece of apparatus will be of the greatest aid in 
stimulating study. Thesubject of physiol is receivin 
—~ a, en, Ina pan of states it 
require y law ught, Kentucky ha ve 
recently passed such alaw. An obstacle i the we hes 
been the need of a cheap and durable manikin. e be- 
lieve that the ‘‘ Man Wonderful” manikin fully supplies 
this need. Its cost is only $5.00 which is cortainiy remark- 
ably low. The publishers are to be commended for placing 
this useful —_ of apparatus within the reach of the 
average teacher. We understand that the publishers pro- 


— to introduce it by ye es cos, and will be glad to 
ear from any teachers who desire profitable work for the 
summer. 


THE LEADING Facts OF FRENCH History. By D. H. 
ony. Boston: Ginn & Co., Publishers. 321 pp. 


The object of this volume, which is one of “‘ The Leading 
Facts of history ” series, is to present in a small compass, 
the most Important events of the history of France, se- 
lected, gomnen’, and treated according to the soundest 
principles of historical study, and set forth in a clear and 
attractive narrative. The planis: 1. The respective influ- 
ences of the Celtic race, and of the Roman and German 
conquest, clearly shown. 2. Charlemagne’s work aad the 
subsequent growth of feudal institutions. 8. The break- 
ing up of the feudal system, and the gradual consolidation 
of the provinces into one kingdom, and the development of 
the sentiment of nationality. 4. The growth of the abso- 
lutism of the crown, the interesting and important rela- 
tions of ce to America, and the causes of the French 
Revolution, 5. The career of Napoleon and its effects on 
France and Europe, carefully considered. 6. Finally, a 
sketch of the stages of the historical pe of France in 
connection with the state of the Republic to-day. The 
work is illustrated with fourteen maps and complete gene- 
alogical and chronological tables :—there are also —- na- 
tory foot-notes, and each section of the history is followed 
by a brief summary of the ground gone over. The maps 
are full of historical interest. 


READING SPELLERS. First Book, 154 pp., 18 cents. Second 
Book, 191 pp., 25 cents. By William Campbell. New 
York: Thomas Kelly, Publisher. 

These volumes are by the former principal of the high 
school of Hoboken, and show a vast amount of labor. 
There are very suggestive methods employed and no 
teacher but will be aided by having them on his desk. 
They are not spelling books, but suggest methods of teach- 
ing spelling. Rules for using capitals and punctuation 
marks are given and exemplified ; outlines for composition, 
writing, etc., making the k a handy one for very many 
popes. e young teacher can derive much profit from 
t, even without following its chapters consecutively. 


ENGLISH CoMpPosITION. Adapted to the Wants of High 
Schools and Academies. t Alfred H. Welsh, A. M. 
Chicago: John C. Buckbee & Co. 204 pp. 50 cents. 

As a sequel to the ordinary text-books on grammar, 
and an introduction to the study of rhetoric proper, this 
manual for school work, will be found mostexcellent. Its 
aim is, to present, in a pleasant, simple way a graded 
course in specs, which shall lead toa fair mastery 
of good wer h, the development of a critical literary 
taste, and the power of expressing a train of thought in 
good language. A book that can accomplish such a work 
as that is what is most neeaed and sought for. An excel- 
lent feature of this work is that one thing is taught at a 
time; every subject introduced is fully explained and 
illustrated, and what is learned is at once applied. The 
exercises all through are carefully graded, numerous and 
various, and test the pupil’s ability to employ in practice 
the principles upon which the usage depends. Skeleton 
forms are given—descriptive, narrative, and discursive. 
The latter, as a rule are accompanied by reference lists. 
The cultivation of good expression is a subject of the high- 
est importance, and is taking a high stand in school work. 


SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. With Introduction and 
Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M. A., and W. T. Webb, M. A: 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 156 pp. 75 
cents. 

The pone of Tennyson are too well known and highly 
appreciated to need comment. They are a part of our 
every-day life and pleasure. The calm m in which 
the poet depicts Nature are peculiar to himself, and his 
poetry is throughout inspired by elevated thought and 
noble sentiment. The selections, which compose this vol- 
ume are taken from some of the well known poems, as, for 
instance,—‘‘ The of - Shalott,””—‘‘ Anone,’’—‘“‘ The 
Lotus Eaters,’—‘‘ A Dream of Fair Women,’’—‘ Morte 
D’Arthur,”—* Dora,’”’—“ Sir Galahad,” and other of the 
well known and much-read ms of the celebrated au- 
thor. A somewhat lengthy “ Introduction ”’ gives a good 
and clear idea of the early life of Tennyson, and the his- 
tory of his poems. 


A MANUAL OF DRAWING to Accompany Hailes’ Practical 
Drawing Series. By Theodore C. Hailes. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. 743 Broadway. 


In this little work upon drawing, the author has given 
to teachers the benefit of many years’ experience as a 
drawing teacher in the public schools. He claims that 
drawing taught at the expense of the public, should aim 
at three things, viz.:—1, discipline for the hand, eye 
memory, and imagination; 2, the teaching of principles o 
industrial art, as applied to the arts and to manufactures, 
and ; 3, the development of individual taste. General di- 
rections are given in regard to position in drawing, pen- 
cils, rubber, blackboard work, testing work, etc. All 
kinds of geometric figures are given for practice, with de- 
finition auxiliaries, including many test questions. 


PRINCIPLES OF PROCEDURE IN DELIBERATIVE BODIES. yy 
George Glover Crocker. New York and London: G. P. 
— Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 169 pp. 75 
cents. 


This very neatly bound little volume is designed to 
furnish a concise and systematic statement of the princi- 
ples of procedure, applicable to deliberative bodies. It is 
almost a ket manual, being of very convenient size to 
carry or handle. The type and make-up are excellent, 
and the entire book is almost a gem of its kind. In the 
[es ge se of it, great care has n taken to keep the 

tinction clear between principles and rules. Impor- 
tant points are treated in a very clear but concise way, or 
so small a book could not contain twenty-seven well 
rounded chapters. ape gman law is made clear and 
ractical. e mode of organizing and opening a meet- 
ng with nominations of officers, and a multitude of other 

-important things equally useful for both men and 
— are presented. It is a book of valuable informa- 

on. 


STODDARD’s NEW INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. Contain- 

an extensive Collection of Practical Questions on 

the General Principles of Arithmetic, with concise and 

Original Methods of Solutio By John F. Stoddard, A. 

M. Sheldon & Company, ork and Chicago. 186 
pp. 35 cents. 


In an entirely new dress and carefully revised, Stod- 











dard’s new intellectual arithmetic makes its welcome ap- F 


pearance. Its many attractive features make it one of the 
most popular intellectual arithmetics ever S—. and 
the new matter presented in this edition, is designed to 
make it still more useful and popular. There is no more 
important study to produce a mental grip than intellec- 
tual arithmetic, for by it the minds of pupils can be 
trained so as to give them a power of thought, not to be 
attained probabl by any other study used in our schools 
and no other book of its size, perhaps, contains more f 

for real thought than this mental arithmetic of Stod- 
dard’s ; it cultivates a method of direct logical reasoning, 
as well as a clear, concise, and intelligible ——— of 
wo mate of analysis. Teachers should not fail to make a 

of it. 


LIVING QUESTIONS Studies in Nature and Grace. By 
Warren mee New York: Fords, Howard, & Hul- 
bert. 366 pp. $1.25. 


There is the genuine ring of true metal in these dis- 
courses by Mr. Hathaway, | them very acceptable 
to thoughtful Christian ple. The author believes both 
in the Divine v2 and the human reason ; and his treat- 
ment of the “ Living Qustions”’ he has selected, is full of 
interest and life. He oes not accept some of the modern 
theories,—for instance, that of Evolution as the Divine 
method of creation, and his clear and firm expressions 
upon that and other equally important points, are refresh- 
ing in these days of limitless discussion, and intangible 
beliefs. The book will be widely read by pastors and lay- 
men alike, 


REPORTS. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
oF NEWARK, N. J., 1888. Hon. Wm. N. Barringer, superin- 
tendent. 

The superintendent thinks that the time has arrived when some 
measures should be adopted providing for the proper education 
and training of the — number of children now spending their 
time on the streets. e entorcement of the compulsory school 
law would largely remove the difficulty. The provision, exempt- 
ing from the provisions of this act those districts or localities that 
have not sufficient accommodations for seating the pupils, is a 
serious defect, and should be ily removed. There is no 
doubt that a large number of Bs children of both sexes are 
illegally employed. This would not be the case were the child 
labor rt? pe: rly enforced. Making all allowances, there were 
about 6,000 children unaccounted for in the schools. The normal 
and training schools maintained their bigh standard of efficiency, 
and their value to the school system is no longer questioned. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE 
Crry oF New YorK, 1888. Hon. John Jasper, superintendent. 


The superintendent makes the following recommendations : 
The consolidation of small schools, thus adding to the efficiency 
of the instruction, and lessening the expense of the work done, 
the prohibition of the further appointment of teachers of music 
and drawing, and the ihment of a reformatory school in 
order to secure a more complete enforcement of the compulsory 
education act. “Supplementary reading ” might be given more 

rominence, and applied se ae take the place of copy- 

k writing in lower grades t as at present provided. in 
making promotions it is recommended that only those pupils be 
examined who are not clearly proficient. School work is now 


interfered with in certain localities by the noise of passing 


vehicles, This evil could be somewhat remedied by emery | the 
present pevement by another kind, such as asphalt, patent block, 
etc. Intelligent active supervision by the school trustees is 
an important factor in the success of the schools. There is a great 
need of redistricting the city, equalizing the number of trustees 
in the wards. The total number of schools was 301; teachers, 
4,056: ave: attendance of pupils, 153,780; average number of 
pupils to each teacher, 42. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS announce that they will publish 
immediately a new story by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osborne entitled “‘ The Wrong Box.” 

Guinn & Co., the famous school book publishers, have an agency 
in Japan, and send large quantities of books to that far-off coun- 
try. 

Wixeur B. KercHam, 13 Cooper Union, New York, has pub- 
lished in pamphlet form ** The Relation of Pedagogy to Christian 
Philosophy,” by Jerome Allen, Ph.D. This was a paper read 
before the American Institute of Christian Philosophy. 

Hovueuton, Mirruin & Co. announce for early publication 
another book by John Fiske, ** The Beginnings of New England,” 
containing the substance of lectures delivered in many cities but 
never printed. 

D. APPLETON & Co. have just ready “In the Wire-Grass,” a 
story by Louis Pendleton. 

Tue CENTURY DICTIONARY, the finest work of the kind ever 
prepared, will serve the purpose aiso of a cyclopzdia. It is ex- 
pected that the last part of it will be published within two years. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons have brought out a work that will be of 
great interest just now on account of the discussions of the negro 
question. It is entitled “ The Plantation Negro as a Freeman,” 
and was written by Philip A. Bruce. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

One Year of Note Singing. By O. E. McFadon, Minneapolis, 
Minn. This is an exposition of the author’s method of teaching 
music as employed in the Minneapolis schools. 

Catalogue of the Public schools of Bartholomew couuty, Ind., 
1888. James W. Weeks, superintendent. 





The Way Out. 
We have discovered a way out of the narrows: We want to say 
a great deal about Compound Oxygen, but there is not the space 


ded nor the time. f 
So we will trust to your sagacity to catch the saving suggestions 


bod ‘ollo’ 
spermnnndsite JONESBORO, TENN., June 4, 1888. 
“* About six years ago I had a number of hemorrhages. followed 
by fever, t exhaustion and nervous prostration, had bu 
little appetite and much insomnia. I was to try your om 
pound Oxygen. The spomocenages coneed, appetite i i, 
slept well, and general health e better than it had bee 
for years.” Kev. C. A. DUNCAN,—Pastor of Presbyterian Church. 
CoLUMBIA Cur, e.. Mor. 28, > 
o three years now since I used the treatme' 
ap pose for catarrh, and I find it has not lost its value in 
he least. 


Henry C. MCLALLEN. 
We publish a brochure of 200 
und suffering 


the effect of Com- 

Oxygen on invajids from consumption, asthma, 

Bronchitis: rend catarrh, hay fever, headache, ih will be 

matism, — ; all chronic and nervous die nT AREEY é 

et ise Are t.. Phila. Pa.: or 120 Sutter street, Sav 
rancisco, Cal. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE 


By CHARLES E. WHITING, formerly Teacher of Music in the Boston Public Schools. 


This is a series of stx Readers, adapted to all the Primary and Grammar School Grades, and intended to lead up to the author's High 


School Music Reader, which has already become a standard work. These books include : 
necessary toa complete and modern music course. 
German, English, French and American composers. 
first two books are appropriately illustrated. 


commendations of the work, we select the following : 


‘‘A LEADING TEACHER OF Music in a New England City says: 


You will sell half a million copies before a better Book can be produced.” 
‘‘It contains very excellent selections, and its definitions are concise and in well chosen words.’’—G. F, JUNKERMANN, Sut. of Music in Public Schools, Cincinnati, O. 
‘‘ The solfeggios are excellent and of an interesting and educating character.”"—Henry O. Upton, Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Salem, Mass. 
‘*The exercises and songs are inviting, and calculated to incite a love for the study of music.”—J. E. BAtLey, Teacher of Vocal Music, Univ. of Nashville, Tenn. 


These are typical of many others equally enthusiastic. 


TEACHERS 


Time-names, Breathing-marks, and in fact everything 


They contain a large number of one, two, three and four-part songs, selected from the best 
Each of the first three numbers has, besides the songs, over three hundred exercises. The 
Mr. Whiting’s ability as a teacher, and his ability as a bookmaker, is known wherever his valuable 
High School Reader has been used or examined. The circular on this book will be sent free on application. 


From the large number of strong 


m Your Whiting’s High School Music Reader is the best in existence, or that will be made in the next ten years. 


AND SUPERINTENDENTS SHOULD NOT FAIL TO EXAMINE THIS EXCEPTIONALLY, 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL Music CouURSE BEFORE DECIDING ON BOOKS FOR THE COMING YEAR, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





VACANCIES. 


1b ae pee tN with salaries between 


82 superintendencies with salaries between 
$1,200 and $2.000. 

85 Superintentoones, with salaries between 
$900 an 


1,200. 
95 Pret of Town Se Schools, $600 to $900. 
230 Principals! 
13 h Schoo! Pncipalshi above $1,500. 
31 Hig h School Prince Ps salaries between 


1, 
45 High 1 ad cnn to $1.00 
28 Ward, Grammar and Pree P Prine hips. 
25 High ‘School Assistants’ Positions, tween 
$600 and $1, 








48 High Schoo! Assistants’ Positions, below $600. 
60 Grammar, Intermediate and Primary 
Positions, with salaries ranging from $60 


and upwards. 
100 Same, with salaries below $60. 
54 Positions for Specialists in Latin, Greek, 
mech, a Mathemutics, Literature, 


Scien ete. 
10 Teachers ¢ of Methods in Normals. 
15 Art in Private Schools. 
8 Drawing in Public Schools. 
20 Music in Public and Private Schools. 
25 Positions for Elocution, Boos-pecuine, Pen- 
manship, Shorthand, and kind subjects. 


Now is the time to write and learn of our work. For the past two weeks we have ——— 
forty new vacancies and four new members each day—ten times as muny vacancies as members. 
wit not some of these positions do for you? : sich ik Mie cine 


WE HAVE FILLED FIVE Saypem POSITIONS Sams the past six months. A list of 


these will be sent on application. Address, for circ 


ulars, at once, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
New York City, Box, 1969. M. V. Brpgoon, Agent. 


Branches : {Maco ma, W. Terr. W. H. HEwNEY, Agent. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





For September! Good Vacancies! |! 


, Intermediate, -— Grammar Grades, 


These are for Prima 
For High School wor ’—salaries $450 to 


500. Fo leone, work,—salaries $600 to 


1. FOR LADY TEACHERS. 
—We have at present nearly 
400 vacancies for lady teachers. 

at salaries of $35 to $85 Ae nae. 


| pene Scie to Ani Latin and reek, $500 to $1,100. For Art, Music, location: Radeon 
Langone C GENTLEMEN.—College et oy hips oon yg in leading Universities x Colleges, 


$800 to $2,000. For Norma. work, 
$2,000. For High School, Academy, me 


AX. &c., $45 to $1,600. For Grad 


AY rintendents and Pri $600 to 
e work, to 


Other vacancies are coming in daily. If youexpect to goed elsewhere, it will be to your interest to 


send for our circulars. 8 
vacancies for its members, 


d that gets 
chases” after the “ probable,” the “imaginary ” or the “hea 


hope of success is with an Agency that puts forth effort to get 
them “wild goose 


; that does not put its members on * 
earsay’’ vacancy. We get more 
dress, 


vacancies direct trom employers than all other western Agencies combined. Ad 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 





Ay’s EXCir4y 





uM 
W . Teachers’ Bureau. Cx 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Governenses, Mu 


Reto tp Oolewes, Soh es, Schools, Families, and 


— +” wR. -—3 Firms. 


aress (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
= Seo witth Aven © \ 





Keystone Educational Bureau, 


ot ANTED, Professors, Principals, and Teachers 
f all grades to fill vacancies for Fall of 1889. 
Nant, Sorel, located, access is easy to the 
East or West. Correspondents 
oo ae established in all States. 
OFFERS for sale or rent, desirable school 
properties. Address at once, as above, with stamp 
for Application Form and Terms. - 


Rev. T. A. EDWARDS, Pres. 
F. H. SHaw, A. M., Sec’y. ; 


NORTHWESTERN 
Teachers’ Agency 


(INCORPORATED.) 

Procures skilled teachers for families 
and schools without charge. Supplies 
competent teachers with suitable positions. 
Circulars of good schools free to parents. 
Teachers, if seeking a position West oF 
THE ROCKIES, send stamp for circulars 
and application blanks to 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Lock Box, 848, Portland, Oregon. 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


2% CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Good Teachers Soppies with Positions. 
Good Teach Send 


ers. 
Statap for our new application blanks. 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ A gency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and ecnc su- 
emer Professo Deipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
d Governesses for every department of instruc 
tien : recommends good schools to parents. Cal! 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York 





FOR PEST RATION. 
BEST FACILIT: 


EFPICIENT ae 
not in collecting advance aa nee mn providing com- 
ros mame’ with paths Preitions. Form for Samp. 


PRs ore earees ees args. Our su 
of Teachers is the Lancer ens 3 ad 


R, E. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 4 vr dh, N. ¥. 


500 TEACHERS 


With good records, wanted at once, by the 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props., 
J. E. MASSEE, SECRETARY. 
Salaries 8300 to $2,500. Form for Stamp. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
ana Pore RELIABLE 
American Teac Professo: 
ney = ed both yt for Uni Gol. 
sapns, BSoe S| and Churches. Circulars 
ools carefully recommended to 
Kemoor Selling and renting of ya og 
+ Penseves and sc! supp! Best 
oe MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, between Broad id Feurtb 
Avenue, New York City. — . 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


C. ©, Boyton, Manager. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.:6S. Spring St. 

















ARE YOU LOOKING, FOR.A POSITION FOR THE FALL OF 1889 x22. 


Js ys locati tter pay and more suit fore, patronize a Bu 

ed to do a thriving business b: ring apeticesion fees, but quite the Cppomee, one 
festivuted for the puxpess ot —-hY teachers to positions best suited to their qualifications. 
Our success of the past is evidence of a most prosperous future. Boards of Education are calling 
upon us daily for teachers for the coming schoo) term. Amos which, please note the followmg : 
Superintendencies ranging from $9C0 to $2400 per annum, High School and Ward Principalshi s 
from $700 to $2000. Associate, Grammar, Intermediate and Primary teachers, varying from penialties 
month to $1300 per year. Besides the numerous poaens = o olieges, Normal Schools, and s ies 
in every department of private training. Consult best interests and write eaupediataly tor 
full particulars. Address, NATIONAL TEACHERS SUREAC, PARSONS, KANSAS, 


41 Superintendencies, salaries from $850 to $2,000. 
17 pe, $000" = cone -. 48 High School Principal- 
* ships, to Fe _— School Assistants, 
Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary a my $400 te o sta, 34 Positions yh pecialists in Science, 


Latin, Music, Art, Elocution, Book-keeping, &c., $400 to $1,000, 
The above is but a partial list of our vacancies. on day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 205 N. 7rH Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Monroe Street, Chicago, [1l., combines the best fea 


FREE REGISTRATION. soxrcstroet niu. it 


1. No registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest efforts on our part to place you and earn a 
commission 

2. No time wasted in “* referring "—we recommend direct. 

8. One half of the Agency's commission given to the teacher reporting the vacancy. 

Send stamp for forms. Address, 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Brockway’s Teachers’ Agency 

‘ormerly Chicago), 

— superior teachers for schools 

olleges and families. 

Mrs. L, FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y. 


tecommends schools to parents. 








THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7 
tures 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 147TH Srreet, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

“Geae'RaiS BOSTON. i: Fits 
teachers recommended to schoo! officers. Good 

BRN Ctreulars on applications. 








A most fascinati course of stud ly by an en- 
tirely new system of teaching by mai!. Specially 
adapted for those preparing ov examination or For iacger salaries, OF change of locatin 
promotion. Terms moderate. For circular | address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 17' 
— ee EATON, 50 Bromfield St., ed treet, Chicago, Ill., Orville Brewer 
Boston, Mass. 


THE MURDOCH AND ABSOTT SCHOOL 
OF 
Oratory and Expressive Speech. 


SUMMER SESSION OF FIVE WEEKS 
At WEIRS, (100 Miles from Boston,)on LAKE WINNEPASAUKEE, N. H. 


FROM JULY 8th to AUGUST Ioth. 


PRESIDENT: Mr. JAMes E. MurRDOOcK, the eminent, oer. reader, and teacher. FACULTY 

f. J. W. Churchill; ower & M Tichnor; Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D.; Prof. H. P. Town- 
send ; Miss Lillie Hollingshead ; f. Franklin McLeay; Rev. B. C. Abbott, and others. 

Mr. Murdoch's system of LB ‘Sonal and expression thoroughly tuught. A good course of 
Elocution in Five —<_ All perme apendias toouive © Yr_ - 1e Weirs is the tinest 
location in New Eng! unsurpassed for heal ness an uty of scenery 

in hotels $5. 50 to $6.00 per week. Reduced R. R. Fares. Tuition for the full course 


Board 
$25.00. For circulars and all culars, address) REY, E, C, ABBOTT, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “*'° *"" “wesciswsns op" 
: INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to qpend seven or eight years merely coragtng soget together eo = miserable Latin 
and “ y 














Perot Caar, tay Nt te oa uvena, Vs Homer's f i Goopel oF 2 St. John, and 
ont neh ee tet Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
a wy Ne ene Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histortes, Lord's School 

‘Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








RBsvEns will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communicat- 





ing with advertisers. 
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OONS 
Sarsagarla 
WO 


Noses 
Vaewhoar 


The Chief Keason tor the great success of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the fact that 
merit wins. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
blood puritier and actually accomplishes all that 
is claimed for it. Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists’ 


WANTED. 


Teachers in every section to sell 
“Che Christian’s Legacy.” The 
ld to every called 








WANTED. 


first agent who started so person 
on the first day.—Just out. prizes offered. 
W. J. HOLLAND, 150 Nassau St., New York; E. E 


HOLLAND, 40 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


00 00 A MONTH can be 
$15." to $250." made working for us. 
gents prefe: who can furnish a horse and 
give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitably cuploves also. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON 
& CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
N. B.—Please state and business experience. 
bay mind about sending stamp for reply. B. F. 
° 0. 


General Agents for States. 


ANTED reliable men to handle a new, attrac- 
tive, fast selling specialty for schools. Those 
having experience in school supplies pre- 

terred. Address for information, 


WELLS & LEAVITT CoO., 
48 University Place, New York. 











Chicago, Senta Fé & California Railway. 


Reclining Chair Cars, free of extra c » & 
run between Chicago and Kansas City on all four 
of our through daily express trains. Second- 


class passangers can ride in these. Second-class 
passengers can use the first-class Pullman Sieep- 
ing Cars between Chicago and Kansas City, if 
they choose to pay the Pullman Company’s tirst- 
class charge ot $2.00 per night per double berth, 
or $2.50 for the through trip Chicago 
and Kansas City, St. Joseph or Atchison. 

On the California Express (leaving Chic: for 
Kansas City at 11 every night—ieaving Kensas 
City for Ch ‘0 at 8.50 every morning) a second- 
class man Sleeping Car is attached, which runs 
through without change between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Wither first or second-class passen- 
gers can use these cars at a rate of 50 cents | ad 
night, and very moderate charges for the entire 
journey. These cars serve between Chicago and 

ansas City, between Chicago and points in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Califor- 
nia without change, affording very comfortable 
and very economical accommodations. Berths 
are reserved and procured in the same manner 
as in first-class man cars. Porters have 
charge and kee over Cane, in good order. The 
dining cars of the Santa Fe Route are unquestion 
ably superior to omens inthe West. All classes 
of passengers have the ad vantage of their superior 
service on the Santa Fe Route between Chicago 
and Kansas City. 





We are going to Nashville 
via the Mammoth Cave 
Route. 





The National Educational Association 
meets there July 16 to 19, 1889, and the 
Monon Route being the short and direct 
Pullman Sleeping Car Line from Chicago 
will sell excursion tickets ata very low 
special rate for the round trip on the occa- 
sion, With a complete system of mag- 
nificent and comfortable Through-Car 
Service it affords choice of routes, with 
something interesting to see en route. 
Send your name and address to L. E. 
Sessions, T. P. A., Monon Route, Box 581, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or E. O. McCormick, 
G. P. A., 185 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
Ill., and receive an elegant illustrated 
souvenir of the proposed trip, giving de- 
scription of Mammoth Cave. the old battle 
fields, and other points of interest. 








say Piso’s Cure for Con- 

TOR |sumption is THE BEST 
for ocping the voice 
cl cents, 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


If you are looking for a position for the 
fall of 1889, and want tochange your loca- 
tion for better pay and more suitable work, 
patronize a Bureau, instituted for the pur- 
pose of assisting teachers to positions best 
suited to their qualifications. Success in 
the past is the best guarantee of a prosper- 
ous future. Boards of Education are 
calling daily for teachers for the coming 
school term. Among the positions on 
the books of the National Teachers’ Bureau, 
Parsons, Kansas, are the following : Super- 
intendencies ranging from $900 to $2,400 
per annum, High School, and Ward Prin- 
cipalships from $700 to $2,000. Associate, 
Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary 
teachers, varying from $50 per month to 
$1,300 per year, besides the numerous 
ous positions in Colleges, Normal Schools, 
and specialties in every department of 
private training. 





Teachers of music are harmoniously 
loud in their praise of the Public School 
Music Course, by Charles E. Whiting, 
formerly Teacher of Music in the Boston 
Public Schools. This is a series of six 
readers, —— to all the Primary and 
Grammar School Grades, and intended to 
lead up to the author’s High School Music 
Reader, which has eady become a 
standard work. These books include: 
Time-names, Breathing-marks, and in 
fact everything necessary to a complete 
and modern music course. They have a 
large number of one, two, three, and four- 
= songs, selected from the best German, 

nglish, French, and American composers. 
Mr. Whiting’s ability as a teacher, and a 
bookmaker is known wherever his valu- 
able High School Reader has been used or 
examined. The circular on this book will 
be sent free on application. A leading 
teacher of music ina New England city 
says: 
ule Reader is the best in existence, or 
that will be made in the next ten years. 


re | You will sell a half a million copies before 


a better book can be produced.” It is 
published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., 
of Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


The New York School-Book Clearing- 
House of 65 Duane Street, in addition to 
its large business in shelf-worn school- 
books, also intends to introduce any arti- 
cles of school-furniture, or appliances 
that may be useful in the school-room. 
To this end they wish to communicate 
witn any teachers who have novelties in 
this line, which they may want to intro- 
duce to the notice of teachers or school- 
boards. Regarding books, if you have 
any to di of submit list, giving 
copyright, date, and condition, whether 
new, shelf-worn, or second-hand, and we 
will make you an offer. 


Braty is sought by all: and one of the 
acknowledged attributes of beauty is a fine 
set of teeth. Look out for this ; do not let 
them fall into decay or impairment 
through neglect ; call at the dental rooms 
of Dr. W. J. Stewart, 362 West Twenty- 
third street, if your teeth are needing 
attention. There you may be certain of 
reliable work and moderate charges. Plas- 
tic filling for broken down and sensitive 
teeth, a ew, Dr. Stewart refers to 
A. M. Kellogg, editor ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


One of the most useful and best appre- 
ciated novelties in the way of special school 
materials is the ‘‘ Practice-Cloth” for sew- 
ing schools arranged and copy-righted by 
Louise J. Kirkwood. It is a practical aid 
to the teaching of every kind of needle 
work in classes, and is accompanied by 
detailed directions for cutting, for needle 
and thimble practice, for threading, mak- 
ing a knot, over-handing, hemming, run- 
ning, stitching, over-casting, gathering, 
making buttonholes, and every other kind 
of needle handiwork. This is a distinct 
advance along the line of practical educa- 
tion ; and deserves the highest commenda- 
tion, and warmest encouragement. 


Tears, idle I know not what they mean! 
Tears from the depths of some divine despair, 
Rise in the heart and ga’ the eyes, 
In looking on these happy Autumn 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Yet it is possible that some of those days 
may be pleasantly recalled, by means of 
some such appropriate token as a class- 





ring, pin, , or medal. Remember 
that Mr. E. R. Stockwell of 19 John street, 
N.Y., is a man’ r of pins for schools, 


classes, clubs and societies, and of class 
rings, badges, and medals for graduates. 


For A DISORDERED LIVER try BEECH- 





HAM’s PILLS, 


“Your Whiting’s High School] ¥ 


BOWSER’S 





Mathematical Series 


An Elementary Treatise on 
Analytic Geometry. 


EMBRACING PLANE GEOMETRY AND 
INTRODUCTION TO GEOMETRY OF 
THREE DIMENSIONS. 


By EDWARD A. BOWSER, LL.D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Engineering in Rut- 
gers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Tenth Revised Edition, 12mo, 300 pages. 
Price, - - $1.75. 
II. 

An Elementary Treatise on 
the Differential and Inte- 
gral Caiculus. 

WITH NUMEROUS EXAMPLES. 
Ninth Edition Revised, 410 pages, 12mo, 
Cloth. Price, - - $2.25. 

Itt. 

An Elementary Treatise on 


Analytic Mechanics. 
WITH NUMEROUS EXAMPLES. 


AN 


Third Edition, cloth, 525 pages. Price, $3. 
Iv. 
An Elementary Treatise on 
Hydro-Mechanics. 


WITH NUMEROUS EXAMPLES. 


Second Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 308 pages. 
Price, - - $2.50. 


Among the Institutions in which this Series of 
athematics have been introduced, and are now in 
use, are the following: 


Worcester Free Institute, Worcester, Mass. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Pa. 
Yale College, New Haven, Ct. 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Iowa State University, Iowa City. 
Racine College, Racine, Wis. 
State College of Texas. 

use University, Syracuse. N. Y. 
nsselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J. 
Penn, Military Academy. 
College of New Jersey. Princetown, N. J. 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston. 
U. 8. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Baltimore City College. 


Two Additional Volumes of the Bowser’s 
Series of Text-Books Now Ready : 
We 
College Algebra. 
12mo, 550 Pages. Price $2.00. 


This work is designed as a text-book for Acade- 
mies, Colleges, and Scientific Schools. It begins 
at the beginning of thesubject, and the full treat- 
ment of the earlier parts renders it unnecessary 
that students who use it shall have previously 
studied a more elementary Algebra. 

The examples are very numerous. Each set is 
carefully ied, beginning with those which are 
very cary and proceeding to others which are 
more difficult. The large number of examples is 
ge for the convenience of the instructor, that 

@ may have, year by year, a sufficient variety 
from which to select, to prevent mere rote-wor 
on the part of his pupils. Every teacher knows 
that note books with solutions of difficult exam- 

les are handed down from one class of students 

another, till a sort of key is formed, often to 
the destruction of intellectual discipline. 


VI. 


Academic Algebra. 
12mo, 350 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


This work is designed as a text-book for Com- 
mon and High Schools and Academies, and to 
prepare students for entering Colleges and Scien- 
ific Schools. The book is a complete treatise on 
Algebra up to and through gressions, 
containing thus far precisely the same subjects 
and the same treatment of them that are found 
in the College Algebra. For students who have 
not sufficient time to take the College Algebra, 
this, perhaps, is the better Book; but those who 
contemplate entering College, or who wish to 
take a complete course in Algebra, may as well 
begin at once with the larger work. 


Liberal Terms Made for Introduction. 


D, YAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Publishers, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., 
NEW YORK, 





VACATION IS 
COMING! 


----—-—-o4 


DO SOMBTHING THAT WILL PAY You, 


WELL, WHAT? Canvass for 
a BOOK ? 


No, Sir! Something Far Better. 


Something new, valuable alike to teachers, 

schools and the general public. We want 
500 Teachers and Superintendents 

who have had some experience in agency 
work to take exclusive control of their 
counties for this work. You’ll acknowledge 
it’s a big thing when you hear particulars 
from us, and it will cost you only a few 
moments to write us fully about yourself 
and bring these particulars to you. DO IT 
NOW. Weare one of the best known firms 
in the educational field. Address 


BUSINESS, 
Box 1924, N. Y. P.O. 

















Teachers sent for 6 cents in stamps. 
*,* 64-page catalogue of the 1,000 Best 
Books for School Libraries sent 
‘or 6 cents in stamps, 





Sent to any address on receipt of price. 





FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 


AT EVERY CO. INSTITUTE, 
IN EVERY COUNTY, 
IN EVERY CITY, 

FOR THE 
* Man Wonderful” Manikin. 
National Question Book. 
Unique Pencil Sharpener. 


Exclusive territory given. Address the Sub- 
scription Department. 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0., N.Y. and Chicago 
SS — 


CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 
F 


ty) 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, ®Ailor SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Manual Training School Sewing Practice- 


CLOTH, in eight graded lessons, arranged by 
Louise ‘J. Fe author of the Sewing 








Primer, the standard text book in sewin schools. 
A complete system. 1 sheet of practice-cloth, 
with Book and circular of directions 


sent on receipt of 25 cents. Specimen Book con- 
taini : 2 sewed samples, one uncut sheet of cloth 
and ions sent for $1.00. Send for circulars. 
MISS KIRK WOOD, Wilson Ind. School, 





A 
1% St. Marks Place, New York. 


OUR OWN PUBLICATIONS. 


*,* 100-page descriptive catalogue of the 300 Best Books to 
, 


Our By 
Retail, Price to Maj 
Teachers E.ty 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, Weekly, per year, net $2.59 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, } MOO? | net 1.25 
TREASURE-TROVE, Monthly, per year, net 10 
Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers, cl. .50 .40 .05 
Allen’s Temperament in Education, cl. .50 .40 05 
Autobiography of Froebel, - cl 250 40 5 
Best 100 Books, - - - paper .20 .16 .0 
Browning’s Educational Theories, cl. .50 .40 .0j 
Calkins’ Ear and Voice Training, cl. .50 .40 .0j 
Currie’s Early Education, - - cl, 1.25 1.00 .0 
Dewey’s How To Teach Manners, cl. .50 .40 .05 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, - cl. 1.25 1.00 pa 

“Art ofQuestioning, - = paper «15 12 01 

“ Art of Securing Attention, paper .15 .12 .01 

is Jugeovenset in Seething, paper .15 .12 01 
Gardner’s School te - cl, 2.50 2.00 .12 
Gladstone’s Object Teaching, paper .15 .12 01 
Groff’s School Hygiene, - paper. 15 .12 01 
Hoffmann’s Kindergarten Gifts, paper .15 .19 .01 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, cl. .50 40 .05 

“Securing Attention, - cl .50 .40 .05 

“ How to Keep Order, paper .18 .12 .01 
Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, paper .15 .12 01 
Johnson’s Education by Doing, cl. .75 .60 05 
Kellogg’s School Management, - cl. .75 .60 .05 
Love’s Industrial Education, - cl. 1,75 1.40 .2 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching, - cl. 1.25 1.00 09 

" Practical Teacher, - cl. 1.50 1.20 .14 
Patridge’s “‘Quincy Methods,” - cl. 1-75 1.40 .13 
Payne’s Lectures on Education, cl. 1.00 .80 .07 
Perez’s First ThreeYears of Childhood,cl. 1.50 1.20 .10 
Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, - cl .30 .24 .03 
Quick’s How to Train the Memory, paper .15 «12 .0l 
Reception Day Series, six Nos.each, paper «30 .24  .03 
Shaw’s National Question Book, — cl. 1.50 net pd. 

and Donnell’s School Devices, cl. 1.25 1.00 .09 
Seeley’s Grube Method of Arithmetic, cl. 1.00 .80 .0 
Song Treasures, - - - paper .15 .12 .02 
Sidgwick’s Stimulus in School, paper .15 .12 01 
Southwick’s Handy Helps, - cl, 1.00 .80 .08 

. Quiz-Book on Teaching, cl. .75 .60 .06 
Tate’s Philosophy of Teaching, - ci. 1.50 1.20 .09 
Welcb’s Talks on Psychology. cl. .50 .40 .05 

Teachers’ Psychology, - cl. 1.25 100 .09 
Wilhelm’s Student's Calendar, paper «30 .24 «03 
Woodhull’s ek eg aly = degli 5O 40.05 
Yonge’s Practical Work in School, paper -15 .12 .01 


ER. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 
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CARPETS 


WEOFFER ark es sRAnON que ELA 


OF WILK ONS, 
LVETS 


U VE 
AXMINSTER, Y BROSSELS, 3-PLAYS 


DY AN D TAP 
RN D INGRAINS, 
AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
ITE, RED_CH AND FANCY 
— PATTERNS, 


AT $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


Upholstery Goods. 


and Lace Curtains. 
IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


AST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES. 
a A SPECIALTY. 


ALSO Fines PARLOR FURNITURE, OUROWN 
UPHOLS 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO.., 


SIXTH AVE.. 13th & 14th STS., NEW YORK 





—-— FOR ——. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREW® 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 

"| Awarded highest honors at 
Rt Eis 8 
New Orlane Ieee 
Paris Medci on every bottle, 
Beware of Imitations, 











tory Belle tor Bohes Bohesis, Ohurchesete 
MENEELY & CO. | Ext 


WEST TROY, XN. ¥. 1820 
Description prices and on enriication 





o= 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
zcured by 
CuTicuRA 


Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 
F tifying the skin o of children and infants and 


rturing, » itching, scaly and 
pimply dis “iseases of the skin, scalp and blood, Yrith 
loss of mate, Srome taney occas, a Cuss CURA 


ens the t Skin Cure, and Curicura 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally 

and CUTICURA Lt, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and 
blood diseases, from yore to scrofula. 

ono eres T Sones, jaow, ; Soap, 
2 ESOLVENT, Prepared by. 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Baby's — Ey a Gcelp preserved an 





CUTICURA SOAP. 


Tr oa. Backache and W 
cured by CuTICcURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


DEAF rican’: 


ratte indian. 


pr igares cel read “ 
way, cor. 14t! . 
Wax: fier illustrated book of proofs FREF 


In writing for information, please mention 
this paper. 






















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
onl t2 $ErPAS URGE «.. 


Send ‘or be Price and Catal Address 


cSHANE co., 
Mention thie’ paper. ° Baltimore, B4, 












I EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
ing the SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 





municating with advertisers. 





R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N. Y. 


We sell exclusively for cash in every instance. All other houses base their prices on the losses in- 
separable from a credit a. and cash buyers are the losers to the extent of the premiums they 


have to pay to cover these losses. 


MILLINERY, 


Both Trimmed and Untrimmed, including all the latest Paris Fashions. 


CURTAINS OF ALL SORTS, 
Black and Colored SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS. 


HOSIERY, for Ladies, Men and Children. 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Blankets, Linen Goods of Every Description. 


utlery, House-keeping and House-furnishi 
Ladies’. Misses’ 


Glassware. 


Goods, China, 
and Children’s Shoes, 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


Cents’ Shirts, 74c. 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


| All made on the premises. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


The Celebrated Parisian Menier Chocolate, 38c. per Ib. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


It will be mailed on receipt of 10c. to cover the expense. 





Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





GREAT AMERICAN 









Ibs. o: 
iy »English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 
id at rite fora 


Order to the Old ciicnbag. 8 and fl enjo ‘acu of Good 
Tea Co., 3 and 33 Vesey St., New 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS, 


A Cuance of a Lire-rime. Ger Premium No, 27. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Dise to in- 
et ores for our New Teas Just pacsved, which are ed 

from the Selee t Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 

est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. 

New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c. given away with 

orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 

Teas 30, 35 + - 

to gocts. _— Special—We will 
our vel 


andsome 


xcellent Family Teas 50 & gy Very Best Z 
send by ad, a Trial Order 


Fine fees on Tred, Young flys When 
uu want Formosa or very Oolong, M young Hyer, Suspender 


rpgeptie 
ea. For 
.Y¥. P.O, Box 287, 


Some little children were at play, and 
growing tired of games, they determined 
to have a wedding. The candidates for 
wedlock were requested to stand side by 
side, and gravely obeyed. 

* Hatty, will you a up in the morning 
and see that John has his breakfast in 
time, and that he has good things to eat, 
and never has to wait for his meals?” 

** John, will you give her all the money 
she wants?” 

That was all, but does it not contain the 
quintessence of married felicity? 


Miss Marie Devoe (at the cooking- 
school): ** Do you mean to say, Chef, that 
we must put our bare hands into the 
dough ?” 

Professor Tartopommes : 
M’mselle.” 

Miss Marie Devoe: ‘ Perhaps that is 
why I failed with my bread the last time. 
My gloves seemed rather in the way.” 


Well, I never!!! What is the matter 
now? No doubt you were surprised at 
the exclamation from my lips, but I have 
just finished counting up my profits for 
the past month. Well, I have struck it 
right. A shurt time ago I ran across an 
advertisement of B. F. Johnson & Co., 
Richmond, Va., and as I wanted employ- 
ment at the time I wrote to them, and 
— have taken hold of me like a brother 

placed me in a position to make 
money faster than I ever did before. ‘*Go 
thou and do likewise.” 


‘* Sairtainly, 


Tenaweek : ** 
daughter.” 

Gruff father: ‘‘My daughter, young 
man, will continue under the parental 
roof.” 

Tenaweek: ‘‘ No 
raised to that, sir.” 


A Parisian photographer, while pointing 
the machine at a lady sitter, suddenly 
drew his head from the black hood, 
and asked her if she did not say that she 
wished to have a small portrait. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly,” was her gentle reply. “Then, 
madame, be good enough not to smile.” 


Sir, I wish to marry your 


objection will be 


The sensation of homesickness has been 
variously described, but never more gra- 
phically than by a little girl, who miles 
away from home and mamma, sat, heavy- 
eyed and silent, at a hoteltable. ‘* Aren’t 
you hungry, dear?” asked her aunt, with 
whom she was traveling. ‘‘ No, for I'm 
so seasick for home.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When veuns New York City, save Bag » 
Express and Ca Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Ho opposite Grand Central 


Oi Handsumely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, ae plan. Elevators and 


all Modern Convenie’ 
phied wi ae the best. Horse cars, 


Restaurants su 
stages, and eleva roads to all depots. You 


can live better for cae money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


Several days ago a aan. whose 
house had been robbed by a negro thief, 
visited the prisoner at the jail and said: 

‘What caused you to visit my house?” 

“Why,” the negro replied, ** you adver- 
tised in the papers that your house was 
unoccupied.” 

“* How so?” inquired the gentleman. 

“‘ By having it put in the society col- 
umns, that you and your family had gone 
to your country home.” 


A stranger calling at the house of Mr. 
K—— a few moments before dinner-time, 
was asked to dine with the family; and 
while Mr. K—— was asking a blessing, 
~- est, who had reverently bowed his 

, chanced to slightly elevate his eye- 
tid. "As soon, therefore, as Mr. K—— had 
said ‘“‘ amen,” his little daughter of four 
years pointed a finger directly toward the 
guest, and said in a tone of severe reproof, 
** That man peeped, so he did, papa. I 
sawed him.” 


Minnesota Scenery. 


Minnesota, being considered an agricul- 
tural state, lays no especial claim to bein 
a resort for lovers of scenic effect, but ii 
the truth were known she has scener v 
of which any state might well be prou 
True, it is neither stupendous nor wonder- 
ful, but it is truly beautiful. The Dalles 
of the St. Louis alone are samples of 
nature’s best work. If you want tu see 
Minnesota scenery take the St. Paul & 
Duluth Railroad—the ‘‘ Duluth Short 
Line”—which takes you right through 
the most beautiful portion of the state. 
Trains daily from and to St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, apolis, Duluth, West Superior, the big 
lakes, White Bear, Forest Lake, 
Lake, and other points. A. B. Pious ; 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn, 





Ayers Hair Vigor 


S the “ideal’’ Hair-diressing. It” re- 

stores the color to gray hair ; promotes 
a fresh and vigorous growth ; prevents 
the formation of 
dandruff; makes the 
hair soft and silken; 
and imparts a deli- 
cate but lasting per- 
fume. 


“Several months 
ago my hair com- 
menced falling out, 
and in a few weeks 
my head was almost 

. bald. I tried man 
remedie 28, but they did no good. I final- 
ly bought a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
and, after using only a part of the con- 
tents, my head was covered with a 
heavy growth of hair. I recommend 
your preparation as the best in the 
world.’’—T. Munday, Sharon Grove, Ky. 

*T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a 
number of years, and it has always given 
me satisfaction. It is an excellent dress- 
ing, prevents the hair from turning 

ray, insures its vigorous growth, and 

eeps the scalp white ont clean.” — 
Mary A. Jackson, Salem, Mass. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
promoting the growth of the hair, and 
think it unequaled. For restoring the 
hair to its original color, and for adress- 
ing, it cannot be surpassed.”’—Mrs. Geo. 
La Fever, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

‘“‘Ayer’s Hair Vigor is a most excel- 
lent preparation for the hair. I speak 
of it from my own experience. Its use 
promotes the growth of new hair and 
makes it glossy and soft. The Vigor is 
also a cure for dandruff.”"—J. W. Bowen, 
Editor ‘‘ Enquirer,”” McArthur, Ohio. 

*“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past two years, and found it all it is 
represented to be. It restores the natu- 
ral color to gray hair, causes the hair 
to grow freely, and keeps it soft and 
pliant.’’-—Mrs. M. V. Day, Cohoes, N. Y. 

‘My father, at about the age of fifty, 
lost ail the hair from the top of his head. 
After one month’s trial of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor the hair began coming, and, in 
three months, he had a fine growth of 
hair of the natural color.”—P. J. Cullen, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Hlair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by Druggiste and Perfumers. 












Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c, E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
ted FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
RATURE, LANGUAGE Ss, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE. AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
> per term. Board and room including Steam 
eat and Electric Light, Bs to $7.0 per week. 
For Illustrated Calendar giving full information. 
address 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 


OLD BOOKS. OLD MAGAZINES. 


Do you want to sell them? They will bring 
you cash. 


No. —- MILLER a — 9 


CHICAGO. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICERS ‘tcxcicrs™*“° “* fe" 


WHY? Because our list of teachers is best. 


WHY? Because we nominate only the best 
teacher for the place. 


WHY? Because we can fill any position. 


Write to us describing place, salary, to whom 
to apply, etc. 


TEACHERS POSITIONS 


ARE NOW COMING IN! 


DO NOT DELAY! WHAT? Write to us for 
our new Application Blank, circulars, terms, ete. 
NOTE our SPECIAL OFFER. -, REGIST BTRATION 
TO SEPT. 1890—$2.00—N 


Send stamp to the 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 


E. L. KELLOGG «& CO., H. 8. KELLOGG 
PROPRIETORS, MANAGER, 
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JUST ISSUED. 


FIRST GREEK READER, 


By EDWARD G. COY, M.A., 


Professor of Greek in Phillips Academy. 


Designed as an introduction to Xenophon’s Anabasis. Contains easy selections adapted from 
Xenophon and Thucydides. With Notes and Exercises adapted to both Hadley, Allen’s, anp 
Goodwin’s Greek Grammars. 


THIRD EDITION. FULLY REVISED. INTRODUCTION PRICE, 84 CENTS. 
Sample copies mailed to teachers at the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 








familiar with this well-known an 
12mo. Cloth. 348 


COCKER’S HAND BOOK 0 


For use in Composition and Rhetorical 


“THE STANDARD” 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 


Every letter writer, author, printer, proof-reader, instructor, or be pe should be 
standard work on punctuation an 


27th Edition. 


italization,. 
pp. Price, $1.00. 


CLASS MANUALS. 


F PUNCTUATION. 


exercises. 


60 Cents, 


BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. $1.50. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 and 


A practical text book from an Editor’s workshop, and one of the best for class use. 


on receipt of price by the publishers, 


113 William Street, NEW YORK. 





McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 


Teachers and school officers will probably admit that it is of the highest importance 
to have in the hands of their penis he best series of reading books obtainable. The 
two principal objects of school readers should be: 

1. To teach the children to read. 

2. To provide them with the best and purest examples of literature. 

For the accomplishment of these objects no reading books are equal to McGUFFEY’Ss 
REVISED SERIES. Ten thousand teachers testify to this truth. 


Descriptive circulars of McGuffey’s Revised Readers, Alternate Readers and Speller, MoGufer’s 
Natural History Readers, Eclectic German Readers, ete., with our proposition of Exchange and 
Introduction rates, will be sent to any address on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


eer * Books, Puputeg Moiste, 


Prang’s yaa Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation, ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANS'S SaaS Oeste: 


OH SPECIAL 4’ 
These MODELS. have been specially a= for the 
of Form and Dra’ mary and Gram- 
mar Schools, They consist of oth Solids and Tablets 
ina Loney ~ 4 ed me 4 
the — ‘ecard fo 


the lowest ible ‘prices. a have 
been ado fod Oy the cities ot the country, and 
are absolutely indispensab! e to the correct teaching 
of Form and wing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset. 
Vor catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


JOHNSON’S 


[Jniversal Cyclopedia 


Subscription Price, $48. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 GREAT JONES 8T., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ WANTED. 

















CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
JUST OUT. or sh English and American Litera- 
vine ure. 
Wells’ Higher Algebra. 
LEACH, Southworth & Coddard’s Elements of 
SHEWELL, & Composition and Crammar. 
SANBORN, IN PRESS. 
Publishers, Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration. 
BOSTON, Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
CHICAGO, Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive. 
Edited by Professors in the Literature Department of Wellesley 
NEW YORK. Soeee a Coll ya for admission by the Association of New 
Bradbury & Eaton’s Mathematical Series. 
NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGO- 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, NOMETRY. In One Yol. 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, TRIGONOMETRY AND SURVEYING. 


Used in the best Schools and Academies. Sample copy sent for examination on 
receipt of: For New Elementary, 25 cents; Practical, 40 cents; Algebra, 50 
cents ; Geometry, 40 cents ; Trigonometry, 40 cents; Geometry and Trigonometry, 60 
cents ; Trigonometry and Surveying, 80 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


The National Summer School 


WILL HOLD ITS FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION AT 


ROUND LAKE, near Saratoga, NEW YORK, 


FOR FIVE WEEKES, Commenoing July 9, 1889. 








FIVE DEPARTMENTS (OR SCHOOLS)! 


SCHOOL OF METHODS. SCHOOL OF LANCUACES, SCHOOL OF ART. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


1200 Students During Four Years! 
25 Expert Professors in the Faculty! 
350 Lecturers! 
80 Different Branches! 
3 to 5 Weeks of Study and Rest. 


Primary Courses, Grammar Courses, and General Courses going on at once. 


EVERY POSSIBLE SELECTION! 
VERY FAVORABLE CLUB RATES GIVEN! 





Send by postal card for full descriptive circular. Correspondence solicited. 
Address 


CHAS. F. KING, Director, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts &Co,, | PHILADELPHIA 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA!S. SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


A Voice Well Trained 


Is Alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 


Thousands of voices are ruined by 
improper training. The VAN BUREN 
METHOD OF VOICE CULTURE is the best. 
It is pronounced ‘‘the cream of the 
Rudersdorff Method.” Testimonials from |®#re 
pupils, artistes and physicians. Corres- 





pondence solicited. Summer Instruction 
for teachers. Pamphlet detailing the 
Method sent upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN, 
146 BOYLSTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


NEWSHEETMUSIC 


SONGS. 
SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES. By Frederick Vinal. 


An exceptionally fine song of onl ordinary diffi- 
culty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or Alto. Price, 40c. 


WHERE Lda 2 As EYED DAISIES GROW. 


Virginia Bryant, 
A pretty and gitesian Waltz Song. Price, 
NO MORE PARTING, NORAH DARLING. 


enderson. 
pay not aif "aiticult, and with a melody 








A pleasin, 
that sings feel! 


PIANO “MU SIC. 
GALATEA GAVOTTE 2 24RCLAY WALKER. 


ht and charming | erentee by the com- 


the rTRIUME Militaire.” Price, 35cts. 
Minin GF UMPH. 2 FRANZ WALD. 
A, RIUMPH Military March of fourth 
a of ty culty. Price, 60cts. 
ALBUMBLATT. By LOUIS SCHEHLMANN, 
A pretty little ‘‘piece’’ somewhat in the style of a 
nocturne. Price, 30cts. 
*,*Any of the above, or any other sheet music will 
be Pont postpaid on receipt of retail price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, O. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 





L EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
munica tingwith advertisers, 





CHEMICAL LECTURE NOTES. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 


Prof. of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutger 
College, N. J. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


“It is admirably fitted to supplement any of 
the regular elementary works, and is invaluable 
to those students who stuiy .* merely to 

booed to know.”—New Engla: ournal of Educa” 


“The chapter on *The Chemical Factor in 
jee has all the fascination of 

eed, in recounting wonders Ca 
it ‘come 1 in the shade ‘ The Arabian Nights. 
Chriatian Intelligence. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 





Summer Homes by the 
Sounding Sea. 


The soundin o, on one of Ditson Compapy’s 
famous GUIT BANJOS MANDOLINS 
is always in So ag with the restful pleasure of 
summer — in summer pleasant places. Don’t 
go to a music-jess house! Take with you one of 
our i. rtable musical instruments ! 

nable and most enjoyable music books 


COLLEGE SONGS (50 cts.) 150,000 sold. 
COLLEGE SONGs for Banjo ($1.00)Guitar ($1.00) 
er om SONGS WE USED TO SING, 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cts.) New Gospel Songs. 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (35 cts.) 
SONG HARMONY, (60 cts.) Fine 4 part songs. 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, ($1.) 37 good 


songs, 
SONG CLASSICS, ($1.00) 50 high-class songs. 
SONG CLASSICS, ALTO VOICE, ($1.) 47 songs. 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, ($1.00) 36 songs. 
CLASSIC BARITONE OR BASS SONGS, 
($1.00) 33 songs. 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, ($1.00) The newest, 
POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION, 


($1,00.) 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, ($1.) 2% 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, ($1.00.) 42 pieces. 
PIANO CLASSICS, ($1.00) 44 pieces. 

Also music in quantity and bag A for all in- 
struments. Send for catalogues, 
Any Book or Piece mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


0. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





Crista. Simple, Natural, Suggestive, Comprehen- 

the} Biicattmal ana hel eral ap [7 OF 
0; 

BDUCA ON: 


Natural Method, 
emo Short, eee 
A poe) 7 reliable 
THOROUGHLY TAUGHT BY 2, 
ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 
Entirely diferent from any other, memory er 
N.Y. . Pam 
ScHOOL OF MEMORY HP 4 4 and 6 W. l4th 
Street, New York City. 


——————s 


. A Map of the United States. 


A lenge, hes handsome dcome Map the United States 
moun crcabie for office a 
home _ use Ky. issued by the BURLINGTO: 
Be ae aahction es Wet, 

on 
Pace. Tibet agent©, B&Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 
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